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$1,000,000 Extra Advertising 


When Bakers Went Berserk on Price, General Baking Put Big Campaign 
Behind New Health Appeal 


As Told to J. G. Donley 


By Frederic H. Frazier 


Chairman of the Board, 


{EprtortaL Note: Said Bar- 
ron's: “Despite the decline in gen- 
eral business, General Baking 
Company reported profits for 1931 
only $327,859 below 1930. This in 
spite of the fact that it increased 
advertising expenditures $1,000,000 
last year. (The italics are ours.) 

“Net was $4,838,122, equal after 
dividends on the $8 preferred, to 
$2.57 a share on 1,594,799 shares 


of common, against $5,165,982, or 


$2.78 in 1930... . Dollar volume 
was lower. Poundage sales held 
up fairly well.” 

This story tells how, through 
putting a new health appeal into 
its branded Bond bread—which ac- 
counts for 85 per cent of its bread 
business—and aggressively adver- 
tising and merchandising it, Gen- 
eral Baking lifted a staple out of 
the price rut. ] 


HEN a product reaches such 

a low estate that sales are 
responsive only to price, two 
courses are open. The advertiser 
may accept market conditions as 
inevitable, turn his attention to 
manufacturing economies and seek 
to wring a profit from high eff- 
ciency. Or he may turn his atten- 
tion to the product and strive to 
put into it some new appeal more 
potent than price. 

Bread, once the “staff of life,” 
was in such a fix a year ago. 
Slowly receding in per capita con- 
sumption along with other cereal 
foods, before the advance of fruits, 
vegetables and dairy products, it 


General Baking Company 


became just something else to put 
on the table. Year-round availa- 
bility at reasonable prices, coupled 
with the new discoveries about 
vitamins, gave competing foods a 
fillip in home demand. 

No wonder that wagon salesmen 
and retailers all over the country 
were telling the same story to 
bakers: “The only way to increase 
sales is to cut the price. Wheat is 
down, flour is down, everything is 
down, and people are price-con- 
scious.” 

But Bond bread has always sold 
on quality rather than price. 
Therefore, we took two steps to 
meet this market condition: First, 
the price was scaled down strictly 
in proportion to the decreased cost 
of raw materials while superior 
quality was maintained. Second, 
and most important, the nutritive 
value was greatly increased by add- 
ing the vital food element vitamin- 
D, the scarcest of all the vitamins 
and peculiarly important to health, 
especially of growing children. 
This gave us something to shout 
about. 

It was the old and neglected staff 
of life “boned up” for health. It 
had such a basic health appeal that 
there was a new story to tell the 
public in the reasons why it should 
be bought and eaten—reasons that 
made price relatively unimportant. 

Having the courage of our con- 
victions, we took the offensive in a 
market in which the price-con- 
scious public had generally put 
bakers on the defensive. We ap- 
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\VE GOT BIG NEWS 
THIS MORNING, JOE 
A BIG CONTEST 
TO BRING PEOPLE 
IN YOUR STORE J 


Grocers Appreciate the Contest—It Brings Customers in Once for a Blank and 
Again for the Grocer’s Signature ‘ 


propriated $1,000,000 in additional 
advertising funds to introduce this 
revivified loaf of bread. 

Results? So far they are more 
intangible than tangible; it is a 
case of where we might have been 
if we had not done this. In the 
language of the annual report: 
“Your company has acquired the 
exclusive right under the Steen- 
bock patent No. 1,680,818, to in- 
corporate sunshine vitamin-D into 
breads throughout the United 
States, together with the right to 
sub-license other bakers in terri- 
tories where your company does 
not operate. This feature has been 
received with wide acclaim by 
scientists, dietitians, nutritionists, 
physicians, dentists, etc. It is fully 
expected that as time goes on this 
exclusive privilege will prove most 
valuable to the sales progress of 
your company. 

“Your company prides itself on 
the good-will evidenced by its 
grocer friends throughout its en- 
tire territory, and its efforts to 
supply its distributors with the 
high-class and dependable product, 
sunshine vitamin-D Bond bread, 
backed by liberal national advertis- 
ing, have placed the company in a 
favorable position in the industry.” 

By choosing the second course 
we met the challenge peculiar to 
these times with action rather than 
acquiescence. If it were possible 


to look into the future and view 
the consequences over a period of 
years, probably more businesses 
would decide that, if they must 
take a beating, they would rather 
take it standing up than lying 
down. 

The greater the dependence of 
sales volume on price, the more 
important it is to meet today’s sell- 
ing problem by giving the product 
an extra sales appeal. This ap- 
plies particularly to products which 
are to be classified neither strictly 
as specialties nor as staples, and 
which, therefore, know the full 
rigors of price competition. 

In creating demand for products 
which have no unique appeal t 
consumers, the weakness of price 
reduction is that the message loses 
rather than gains in strength with 
each repetition. The reduced price 
quickly becomes the new standard 
in the public’s mind; so that price 
appeal requires the continued 
stimulus of new reductions. 

By putting into our bread some- 
thing which no competing loaf has, 
we lifted it out of the price rut 
The effects of advertising based on 
the ‘special qualities which make 
such a product more desirable for 
the consumer are ‘cumulative. Ac- 
ceptance and demand are built on 
the permanent grounds of inherent 
quality, rather than on the shifting 
sands of price. 
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It would be misleading to say 
that we have kept entirely clear of 
price competition. In some com- 
munities, the merchandising of 
bread has reverted to the methods 
of twenty years ago—premiums, 
such as glassware and toy wagons, 
have come into use again. And in 
one city a retailer offered a pound 
loaf for two cents during a certain 
hour of the day. 

We have what we call “fighting 
loaves,” which are brought into 
action when we are forced to meet 
predatory price-cutting. But 85 
per cent of our bread business is 
in our branded Bond loaves, forty- 
six of our fifty-one bakeries pro- 
ducing this well-advertised trade- 
marked product. How thoroughly 
we have concentrated on bread is 
revealed by the fact that only 
eleven of our plants sell cakes. 
We have 2,500 salesmen who call 
on 98,000 grocers twice a day, sell- 
ing and delivering. 

Our bakeries cover the centers 
of densest population from Boston 
to Omaha, with limited diffusion 
north and south of this area. We 
began the introduction of our 
sunshine vitamin-D bread on 
March 15, 1931, in Boston, and 
worked westward, laying off dur- 
ing the summer months. In the 
fall we started up again and fin- 
ished the job before the first of 
October. 

In the introductory campaign, 
newspapers, twenty-four-sheet post- 
ers, grocery trade papers, profes- 
sional magazines and radio were 
used. Two hundred newspapers 
carried the initial announcements, 
running to two full pages in the 
forty-six cities where our plants 
are located, with the balance 1,200- 
line copy. We also used all the 
important papers in a trading area 
extending some forty to fifty miles 
around each of the main centers. 


Illustrated Booklet 
Distributed 

As part of this intensive intro- 
ductory campaign—repeating and 
amplifying the message carried in 
the advertising—we distributed 
through grocers millions of copies 
of a thirty-two-page, pocket-size 
illustrated booklet entitled “The 
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Sunshine Trail to Happier Health.” 

The basic appeal of this booklet, 
like that of the advertising copy, 
was health; but it was also de- 
signed as the opening wedge in an 
educational campaign to school the 
public in the latest scientific knowl- 
edge on the importance of vitamin- 
bearing foods in the diet, with 
especial reference, of course, to 
vitamin-D. Acceptance of our 
product with its new ingredient 
essential to health depended on 
getting this message over to users 
of bread in our various territories. 

In order that there may be no 
question of the presence of this 
vital element in our product, all 
our advertising and literature em- 
phasize that the vitamin-D content 
is constantly checked by the 
Pediatric Research Foundation of 
Toronto, and usually reproduce 
letters of certification from that 
institution. Incidentally, that in- 
stitution, working in conjunction 
with the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, owner of the 
Steenbock patent, found the way 
to make vitamin-D available in 
bread. 


A Loaf of Bread 
by Messenger 


During this introductory period 
we did an unusual piece of sales 


promotion. By special telegraph 
messengers, we sent a fresh loaf 
of the new bread to every 
doctor, dentist, nutritionist and 
osteopath in our territories—more 
than 80,000 of them. Every one of 
these professional people also re- 
ceived a specially prepared, forty- 
eight-page, 6 by 9-inch booklet, 
“Vitamins.” As contrasted with 
the simple language of our adver- 
tising copy and the “Sunshine 
Trail,” this booklet told the story 
in the language of the professional 
man. Before publication, it was 
submitted for censorship to the 
Pediatric Research Foundation. 
A feature of this booklet, reveal- 
ing its technical nature, was a 
series of X-ray photographs of 
rachitic knee joints showing the 
results of curative tests with ordi- 
nary white bread, ordinary whole 
wheat bread, egg yolk, and our 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Without Benefit of Price 


N the advertising—eighteen full 

newspaper pages of it—that 
preceded the Sears, Roebuck in- 
vasion of the highly competitive 
State Street retail shopping dis- 
trict in Chicago, not a single price 
was quoted. But somehow or 
other 151,300 people, by ac- 
tual count, were sufficiently 
moved to make a trip down- 
town and visit the new de- 
partment store on its open- 
ing day recently. They not 
only came, but bought. While 
no figures are given out, a 
Sears official tells Printers’ 
INK that the day’s sales were 
“very satisfactory.” 

Not only were no actual 
prices advertised, but no spe- 
cial price concessions had 
been arranged for the open- 
ing. While the first day had 
come during the annual 
Sears Value Demonstration 
Week, it was more by co- 
incidence, according to the 
Sears, Roebuck official, than 
by express design. Further- 
more, there was none of the 
usual opening-day fanfare, 
no “flowers for the ladies” 


The copy was brief and in a 
friendly, personal style. 

In using the type of advertising 
that it did, Sears believed it to he 
sounder retailing to present the 
store on the opening day in its 
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or premiums of any kind, no 


CREAT AN CO 





orchestras playing stirring 
music from the balcony. 

The advertising said in ef- 
fect simply this: “Sears, 
Roebuck & Company are opening a 
new department store on State 
Street. Come down and visit us; 
we have everything you want in 
merchandise—and a lot more, too.” 
The style and quality themes were 
played up prominently in the ad- 
vertisements, both in the text and 
in the general appearance of the 
advertising. And of course it was 
pointed out that the merchandise 
offered in the new store afforded 
extremely good (but not “sensa- 
tional”) values. 


One 


. 


O. R. Hardwell with 
Cutajar & Provost 
Hardwell has joined the staff of 
Cutajar &, Provost, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive on automotive accounts. 


O. R. 


ceding the Opening of the New 


the 


Advertisements Pre- 
Store 


Newspaper 


everyday aspects as a merchandis- 
ing institution, rather than with a 
price carnival. A startling price 
event (if they still can startle) 
advertised in thick black type 
might have produced a much larger 
crowd. It is likewise to be noted 
that a department store probably 
could not long compete with its 
neighbors if it never used any price 
advertising. Sears has used price 
copy subsequent to the opening, 
although comparative prices are 
conspicuously absent. 


a 


Appoints Moser, Cotins 
& Brown 


The Citizens Casualty 
pany has appointed the Utica, 
office of Moser, Cotins & Brown, 
to direct its advertising account 


Insurance Com 
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he Trend of Linage 
n Milwaukee Papers 


Percentage of Advertising in Milwaukee Papers 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


American Weekly linage in other Sunday paper not included 


F THE total linage in the three Milwau- 

kee newspapers, The Journal published 

53 per cent in 1927—55 per cent in 1928—57 

rer cent in 1929—60 per cent in 1930—64 

ber cent in 1931—65 per cent in the first 
o months of 1932. 


Advertising flows naturally to the newspaper 
producing the most profitable returns. In 
Milwaukee, the trend continues steadily 
toward The Journal, the city’s buying guide. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 








COVERS MORE THAN 80% OF THE BUYING POWER IN GREATER MILWAUKEE 
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GOVERNMENT CENSUIF 


PROVES ACCURACY OF ESTIMA 
BASED ON THE McGANN IND 
OF BUYING POWER 





Corroborates Figures Based on a Form 
Devised Nearly Three Years Ago | 


McCANN-ERICKSON Research Departme 





Unique Service Scientifi- 
cally Locates Factors That 
Measure Sales, Allocates 
Advertising Expense, and 
Establishes Sales Quotas. 











The chart opposite shows how 
closely actual retail sales by 
states, as revealed by the Distribu- 
tion Census, tally with estimates 
based on the formula worked out 
by McCann-Erickson nearly three 
years ago. The census figures were 
not issued until 1931. 

This formula for the McCann 
Index of General Buying Power 
was arrived at by an advanced 
statistical process applied for the 
first time to the measurement of 
sales potentials. This Index is set 
up for every county in the United 





» States and can be applied to 
set of sales districts or trad 
areas. 

But more important is this: 

By using the same statist 
method employed in developing 
McCann Index, we eliminate gi 
work and measure the markets 
individual products by loca 
and combining the special fact 
that affect their sale. When thi 
done, it is possible to— 


1. Allocate advertising expet 


tures in accordance with s 
possibilities in each part of 
country. 

2. Select media more inte 
gently, both as to individual 
lications, and as to breakdown 
tween magazines, newspapers, 
other media. 

3. Establish sales quotas 
territories or for individual s 
men. 

Complete information about 
unique service will be given on 
quest without obligating you 
any way. 
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| 
|MCCANN-ERICKSON INC. 


Census Retail Sales Figures Compared with Estimates Based on McCann Index 


Denver 
Winnipeg 
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Vancouver 


Chicago 


Montreal London 


San Francisco 


(CANN-ERICKSON Advertising 


office an agency in itself equipped to give full service to clients 


Seattle 
Paris 


Los Angeles 
Frankfort, 0. M. 





This Company Backs Its Guarantee 
with Insurance Policy 


Quaker State Oil Company Uses a Different Advertising Angle and 
Avoids Unsupported Claims 


N insured guarantee of prod- 

uct performance, backed by an 
insurance policy, is the basis of the 
Quaker State Oil Companys cam- 
paign which gets under way this 
month. In this campaign, the com- 
pany believes that it has found a 
believable and dramatic way of 
proving the quality of its products 
to automobile owners. The whole 
idea is summed up in the slogan, 
“Surely oils and greases good 
enough to insure are best for your 
car.” 

Like many highly competitive 
businesses, the oil industry has 
found its members employing every 
type of advertising strategy to drive 
home the claims of superiority for 
the many brands seeking public 
favor. These include the obvious 
methods of proving claims, such as 
testimonials from satisfied users, 
reports in the form of graphs and 
charts from testing laboratories, 
and other ideas which, through 
dramatization of product perform- 
ance, lend themselves to the news 
type of copy. 

The competition in advertised 
statements which results from the 
efforts to win public attention and 
confidence, the company believes, 
gives rise to the general criticism 
that national advertisers face a 
diminishing regard for their state- 
ments. The company wants to drive 
home the message of its products’ 
dependability in. performance, yet it 
seeks to do so without indulging in 
what it calls “talky-talk” claims 
and “me, too” competition. 


Putting a Method 
to a Test 


It realizes that sales inducement 
is best stimulated by a manufac- 
turer’s adherence to acceptance of 
full responsibility and a guarantee 
for the performance of his prod- 
ucts in service. Whether or not 


insurance is the most convincing 
method of getting this story over 
remains to be seen but the com- 





pany unhesitatingly puts this method 
to the test by making it the key- 
stone of its 1932 advertising and 
merchandising program. 

Briefly stated, the advertising 
message to-.motorists is this: 

“Lubricate your car at regular 
intervals using only Quaker Stat 
oils and greases, for one year; 
equip your car with a lubrication 
device called Roll-O-Miles which 
we will make available to you at 
$3.50, on which Quaker State 
dealers can record each lubrication 
your car receives; do this and we 
will present you with the Quaker 
State Insured Guarantee, insured 
in the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., which 
agrees to pay the customary cost 
of repairing or replacing burned 
out and inoperative bearings in 
your car due to faulty or insufh- 
cient lubrication.” 


What the Offered 
Device Is 


The Roll-O-Miles device is a 
lubrication guide and chart which, 
rolled up in a metal tube, fits into 
the pocket of the car. It provides 
a chassis diagram of the owner’ 
car, showing every lubrication 
point and the type of lubricant re- 
quired. The chart affords spaces 
for recording every oiling and 
greasing job, clearly reminding the 
owners and station attendants when 
the next job is due. 

The owner also is told that the 
record furnishes indisputable evi- 
dence, when he wishes to trade in 
his car, that he has taken good 
care of it. Finally, the record fur- 
nishes needed evidence to support 
any claim that an owner may have 
for replacing a burned out bear- 
ing according to the terms of the 
insured guarantee. 

The insured lubrication plan 1s 
being put before the public through 
large space advertising in weekly 
and monthly magazines and farm 
papers. Business papers are being 
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Concentration! 


94" 


of The Detroit News Circu- 
lation Is Concentrated in 
the Detroit Trading Area! 


In these days of searching econ- 
omy advertisers must receive the 
full benefit of every copy in- 










cluded in the circulation of the in the 
medium they use. The Detroit DETROIT 
TRADING AREA 


News—the leading medium of 
America’s fourth city in adver- 
tising and circulation, has 94% of 
its total circulation in the local 
trading area within easy access 
by street car or automobile from 
your points of distribution. 
Circulation of The News is thus 


concentrated in the area where 
reside 48% of Michigan’s popu- 
lation, 57% of the wage earners 
and 60% of the wealth. The 
chart indicates how much greater 
is the concentration of News circulation than that of any other 
Detroit newspaper. No waste circulation in remote districts 
to pay for in The Detroit News rate. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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The Policy and the Guarantee Lying Together Appear Frequently in the Various 
Forms of Advertising Being Used by Quaker State on Its New Plan 


used to carry the story to filling 
stations, super-service stations, car 
dealers and other selected fields. 
Spot broadcasting, using fifteen- 


minute programs once a week in a 
staggered schedule covering the 
country, also will be used. Seventy- 
seven newspapers will be employed 
to tie up to the air program. 

The radio program includes a 
prize contest during which 7,500 
Roll-O-Mile devices and insured 
guarantees will be distributed free 
to the 7,500 car owners who submit 
the best sketches of the com- 
pany’s roadside service sign. 

. M. Koch, vice-president of 
the company, and F. M. Koontz, 
sales manager, recently completed 
a tour during which they addressed 
regional meetings of distributors’ 
salesmen where the campaign was 
outlined. Portfolios of the cam- 
paign for distribution by the sales- 
men among dealers describe the 
program in every step. 

“What the oil industry needed 
was a new idea,” declares the com- 
pany in its portfolio which de- 
scribes the campaign as_ the 


+ 


Rochester Bank Elects 
Theodore C. Briggs, director and sales 
manager of the wyers’ Co-operative 
Publishing Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Roch- 
ester Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 


“Quaker State Straight Eight.” 
This is explained in a diagram of 
a cylinder head, with one cylinder 
each for radio, newspapers, dealer 
helps, trade journals, Quaker 
State’s extra contribution, per 
sonal contacts, magazines and di- 
rect mail. The gas tank holds the 
advertising appropriation, while the 
battery is represented by “insured 
lubrication” supplying the sales 
spark which jumps the gap of sales 
resistance. 

Following pages discuss each 
factor in the campaign individually. 

“Quaker State’s Extra Contri- 
bution” represents “The Story of 
Lubrication,” which will be sent 
in response to magazine inquiries 
and which will be furnished to 
dealers for distribution; also the 
handling of all details in connec- 
tion with applications for and 
distribution of both the Roll-O- 
Miles and the guarantee. The back 
of the portfolio carries two flaps 
which hold samples of almost two 
dozen pieces of direct-mail litera- 
ture together with an order form 
for ordering this material. 


+ 


With Houston “Press” 

H. E. Pueschel, formerly with the 
Western advertising office of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, at Chicago, has 
been appointed national advertising man- 
ager of the Houston Press. 
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i~ ‘S A MARKET 
that STANDS 
ALONE 


EW markets consume 
nearly every commodity of- 
fered by manufacturers. Florida 
does—excepting only sleds, 
skiis and other arctic weather 


| equipment. 
~ i A strong demand for normal 
linder i. ; living necessities; a huge appe- 
=o tite for luxuries of all kinds; an 
- open pocketbook for the things 
is the “ that make life more pleasant 
doer * and the income to buy them 
-_ with—these exist year-around 
in Florida. 
each 
a There exists also a long-formed, 
— year-around habit of buying 
“_ commodities advertised in 
o the Florida’s all-state, seven morn- 
wy ing daily—The Florida Times- 
;o . Union. 


flaps 
t two 
jitera- 


-—/? a . * ! - 
me Che florida Cimes-Union 
JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 
Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York ... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles. . . San Francisco 
Circulation: More than 55,000 Daily and Greater than 65,000 Sunday 
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Quick money, maybe, rersus slow money, 
sure—the story of blasted hopes. Old 
men in the autumn of their lives—nursing 
in their hearts the shadows of schemes that 
failed. Oil wells that never came in. Stocks 
that never rose. Vacant lots—still vacant. 
But why dwell on crumbled dreams ? 
**See that corner there? Well, fifty years 
ago it was offered to me for ten thousand 
dollars. Today ten million wouldn’t touch 
it.” And the old man shakes his weary tradi 
head and shuffles on down Clark street. paper 
Grand Dad coulda—but he DIDN’T. He No 

bought out where he thought the town reach 


was going, instead of where it already was. P 
An 


tratio 
Fifty years ago The Chicago Like any other human being philo: 
Daily News had a theory; for they sort of map out a course folloy 
newspapers, too, whether you and work along predetermined 
know it or not, have theories. lines. Sometimes their dope is 
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THE QUALITY QUANTITY CONG 


National Advertising Representati 


250 Park |! 
Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT Monadt 
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wrong; sometimes they hit it. 
In the case of The Chicago Daily 
News the plan worked. 


Here’s how The Chicago Daily 
News figures: Circulation is 
merely another name for 
“crowds.” Newspapers grow 
prosperous by making other 
people prosperous —FIRST. 
Crowds and cash go together. 
Advertisers want cash. News- 
papers want advertisers. Crowds 
—cash—advertisers — productive 
circulation—all seem somehow to 
be mysteriously interrelated. Any- 
how The Chicago Daily News 
stayed out of Scatterville and 
followed the crowd, and success 
followed The Chicago Daily 
News—and now it is getting the 
lion’s share of the linage; and 
advertisers in The Chicago Daily 
News are getting the bulk of the 
business. 


True, outside the regular 40- 
mile Chicago trading area the 
population clusters up now and 
then, and you have a market. 
But each of these independent 
trading centers has its own news- 
papers and a mind of its own. 
No Chicago paper effectively 
reaches into these markets. 


And speaking of crowd concen- 
tration, isn’t that a pretty sound 
philosophy for any business to 
follow? Whether it’s market 
pages or mincemeat, sports or 
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spaghetti, want ads or waffle 
irons you're selling—the same 
thing applies—“You can’t sell ’em 
where they ain't.” It’s cash 
you’re after—and cash is a natural 
and inherent outcrop of crowds; 
and never forget, the self-same 
surging multitudes that order The 
Chicago Daily News sent to their 
homes, or take it home with 
them at night, also order tons 
of merchandise sent to those very 
same homes—and it might just 
as well be YOURS. 





The Chicago Daily News 
stayed out of Scatterville 


CONCENTRATED IN 
CHICAGO,and... 


the merchants of Chicago in 1931 
spent the following amounts per 
reader in the advertising columns 
of Chicago’s daily papers: 
—in THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS (Eve.) $12.32 
in The American (Eve.).. 6.66 
—in The Tribune (Morn.).. 6.50 


—in The Herald and Ex- 
aminer (Morn.).......... 2.71 


The Chicago Daily News carried 
more DEPARTMENT STORE AD. 
VERTISING than the two morn- 
ing papers combined. 

The Chicago Daily News carried 
more TOTAL GROCERY ADVER- 
TISING than any other newspaper 
in the United States. 


Authority: Media Records,. Inc. 
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The above photograph shows the cooking school of The — 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman at Altus, Oklahoma, one of findings 
the twenty towns included on the schedule. Read what ful and 
is happening. 

One hardware dealer in a town twenty miles from the 
nearest school, reported an interested prospect for the 
Perfection Stove demonstrated. 

One furniture dealer received a call on the afternoon “DEC 
the school closed, for details on the Hot Point Electric stu 
Stove demonstrated. “Hov 

A grocer handling Humreno Flour, used in the school, ian 
had sold his entire supply on the third day following our ‘ “Oh 
school in his town. Here 

One woman went directly from our school to inquire facts th 
prices and terms on the Maytag Washing Machine dem- vertisin 
onstrated. at. F 

A local food store reported an unprecedented demand 
for Pen-Jel on the first afternoon of one of our two- 
day schools. 

Yes, the result is sales when sales are reported hard to cia 
get. Maybe this is the reason: City officials in several sellin 
of the towns visited have told us that the attendance at pate y 
our school has been the largest gathering of women “All 7 
ever held in these towns! 
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How Advertising Techniques Are 
Rated by Gallup Survey 


Some Startling Conclusions Are Reached in Consumer Study of Reader 
Interest Appeals in Magazine Copy 


By Raoul Blumberg and Carroll Rheiistrom 


{EprrortaL Note: Some of the 
conclusions set forth in this article 
as to what constitutes reader inter- 
est in advertising will probably not 
appeal to everybody as being ortho- 
dox. Necessarily, only one set of 
facts is presented here. Undoubtedly 
other facts have been developed in 
the past and will continue to be 
developed in the future which may 
or may not agree with these. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Gallup made the 
survey. He started out to give an 
accurate picture of conditions in 
the consumer field just as he found 
them, without having any precon- 
ceived ideas as to something he 
wanted to prove. Therefore, his 
findings will be given the respect- 
ful and careful consideration they 
deserve, no matter what may be 
the reader’s views as to whether 
he has proved his case.] 


‘sTYEOPLE are tired of that old 
stuff; try something new.” 
“How do you know that they 

are?” 

“Oh, everybody knows that!” 

Here at last, are some of the 
facts that show what kind of ad- 
vertising people actually do look 
at. Facts—because they derive 
not from “what everybody knows” 
but from what magazine readers 
actually noticed during the six 
weeks of Dr. George Gallup’s 
weekly magazine survey last sum- 
mer. 

All advertising men are probably 
familiar with the original Gallup 
newspaper surveys. They showed 
some things that surprised many 
people: That the best comic is 
read by more people than the fea- 
tured news story on page one; 
that the only sport in which the 
gentle sex shows much interest is 
boxing, and that the financial col- 
umns receive far less general read- 
ership than those of us whose 


offices are near Wall Street might 
suppose. 

Last summer Dr. Gallup made 
his first survey of magazine read- 
ers. Leaving aside all questions 
of magazine ratings, the survey 
showed some _ very interesting 
things about advertising appeals, 
copy, layout, and illustrations. 

The first analysis made of the 
Gallup findings established reader 
interest by showing the relative 
amount of attention given to edi- 
torial features and advertisements 
appearing in the four weeklies. 

The present study is one of the 
relative attention given the various 
types of advertisements, grouped 
according to techniques. 

The only sure test of an adver- 
tisement is its power to produce 
sales. It is quite possible to con- 
ceive of an advertisement which 
would attract the attention of 
everyone and sell no one, and 
equally possible to visualize an ad- 
vertisement which would attract 
few but sell most of those it at- 
tracted. 


Selling Power Is in 
the Advertisement 


So attention is but a part of ad- 
vertising technique. On the other 
hand, attention-compelling power is 
a primary factor in selecting media. 
For, once the advertisement has 
been written, all the magazine can 
do is bring it to the notice of the 
greatest possible number of people. 
The selling power has been put in 
the advertisement by its creator. 
The relative attention it receives in 
one magazine as against another 
depends on the amount of interest 
the magazine’s readers accord that 
magazine. 

Thus attention value is the major 
check of reader interest in differ- 
ent publications. But it is only 
one of several considerations in 
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determining relative values of vari- 
ous advertising techniques. 

Nevertheless, attention is most 
important. Ability to get by the 
office boy is not the final test of a 
salesman. But no salesman, no 
matter how. convincing his sales 
talk, ever made a sale without get- 
ting to the prospect. An adver- 
tisement that blushes unseen in a 
magazine’s pages never gets the 
chance to exercise its possible sell- 
ing power. 

Here are the facts showing what 
magazine readers actually saw 
during the six weeks of last sum- 
mer’s Gallup survey. 


How the Survey 
Was Conducted 


Advertising men acquainted with 
the Gallup method may remember 
how the figures were obtained. 
Trained investigators rang 15,000 
doorbells, displayed current copies 
of the magazines, conducted those 
who had opened one or more of the 
magazines through his or her copy 
or copies, asked at each page: “Did 
you notice? Read part? Read 
all?” 

Crayon marks on every article 
and advertisement, from spread to 
seven-line splinter, kept the record. 
A new magazine was used for each 
interview. 

From this mass of detail, show- 
ing the relative attention given by 
men and by women to several hun- 
dred advertisements that appeared 
in six issues each of four maga- 
zines, some facts have already 
been sifted. 

Here are the highlights of a 
seven-week study of all full-page, 
black-and-white advertisements 
(except industrial and house ad- 
vertisements) that appear in the 
Gallup magazines. 

The personal element naturally 
enters into any analysis of adver- 
tisements, both in deciding which 
classifications are basic and in 
grouping the individual advertise- 
ments into those classifications. In 
some cases groups that seemed 
obviously necessary had to be 
omitted, because of lack of suffi- 
cient cases to give a fair average, 
or, perhaps, because all the adver- 
tisements in-that group were those 
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of one individual advertiser. 

These are the classifications and 
sub-classifications which were 
finally selected : 

Basic APPEAL: Emulation, Am- 
bition, Fear, Health, Vanity, 
Sex, Novelty, Quality, Efficiency, 
Economy. 

HEADLINE SusByect: About prod 
uct, How product acts, How 
product serves user, Specific user's 
experience, Apparently irrelevant. 

Heaputne Dispray: No head- 
line, Headline subordinate, Head- 
line medium, Headline dominant, 
All headline. 

ILLUSTRATION SuBJECT: Picture 
of product, Product in use, Result 
of use, Specific user’s experience, 
Apparently irrelevant. 

ILLUSTRATION MECHANICS: 
Photographs of people, Drawings 
of people, Photographs of product, 
Drawings of product, No illustra- 
tion. 

What basic appeal has the great- 
est attention value for men: Am- 
bition? Sex? Quality? Vanity? 
Fear? How do these rank for 
women ? 

‘Judging from the number oi 
times it was used, appeal to Econ- 
omy (including all price announce- 
ments) ranks first among creators 
of advertising. Nineteen per cent 
of all advertisements studied came 
in this group. 

But—the women who read the 
magazines gave advertisements 
featuring Economy 38 per cent 
less attention than the average, and 
the men 13 per cent less than the 
average of all advertisements. 
Price ranks first in the minds of 
advertising men—ties for last place 
in catching the eye of women— 
ranks third from the end in at- 
tracting the notice of men. 


How Sex—or 
Romance—F ared 


On the other end of the scale 
comes Sex. The direct appeal to 
Sex (perhaps Romance is_ the 
word) is used by only 3 per cent 
of the advertisers taking black- 
and-white page space, tied for last 
place with Vanity. 

But though advertisers neglected 
the appeal to Romance, their cus- 
tomers did not. Those few adver- 
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tisements with sex appeal got 142 
per cent more attention from 
women than the general average. 
Here’s a table showing the sub- 
classifications under the general 
topic, Basic Appeal. The first col- 
umn indicates the rank given each 
category by advertisers, based on 
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product works. (Bito releases 
nascent oxygen.) It can describe 
how the product will serve the 
user. (Bito keeps teeth sharp.) 
It can give some specific user’s ex- 
perience. (Dolly Filibbits uses 
Bito.) Or it can be apparently 
quite irrelevant to the product. 





Basic APPEAL 


Ranked by 
Number of 


Advertisements 


Economy Ist 
i: fficiency 2nd 
mulation 3rd 
Novelty 4th 
Quality 5th 
lear 6th 
Health 7th 
Ambition 8th 
Sex Tied for 9th 
Vanity Tied for 9th 
the number of advertisements with 
such appeal that appeared in the 
magazines. The second column 
shows the rank given each group 
based on the per cent of men 
noting advertisements in that 
group. The third column gives 
the rating for women, similarly 
computed. 

Note that in no case do all three 
ratings coincide. Note that men 
and women do not rank the cate- 
gories alike in attention value, al- 
though there is greater correlation 
between columns 2 and 3 than be- 
tween columns 1 and 2 or 1 and 3. 
Note that men rank Health last, 
Quality first. Note that Sex and 
Vanity are tops for women, 
Economy and Efficiency trailing. 

Note particularly the relatively 
high rank of Quality appeal with 
women as well as men. Women 
rated Quality 42 per cent above 
the general average for all adver- 
tisements—and 127 per cent above 
Economy. Perhaps price shouting 
isn’t so effective in catching wo- 
men customers as it’s supposed 
to be. 

After Basic Appeal, the head- 
line was analyzed from the view- 
points of Subject and Display. 

A headline can talk about the 
product. (Bito is the first new 
toothpaste.) It can tell how the 


Ranked by 
Per Cent of 
Men Noting 
8th 
9th 


Ranked by 
Per Cent of 
Women Noting 

Tied for 9th 
Tied for 9th 
Tied for 4th Tied for 4th 
Tied for 4th 8th 
Ist 3rd 
3rd 6th 
10th Tied for 4th 
7th 7th 
2nd Ist 
6th 2nd 


(No one ever asked her to picnics.) 

Men are generally supposed to 
be the mechanical sex. They 
should, then, show the greater in- 
terest in how the product works. 
But the Gallup advertisements 
seem to refute this theory. Lowest 
of all headline appeals—28 per cent 
below the average—in attracting 
the notice of men is How Product 
Acts. This group is also below the 
average for women attention—13 
per cent below—but ranks only 
next to last, headlines About the 
Product receiving the least atten- 
tion from women. 

Both sexes were interested in 
Specific User’s Experience, which 
got 25 per cent more attention 
than the average for men, and 75 
per cent more among women. 
Score another for the testimonial. 

Headline display groups were 
ranked as follows: By men, Head- 
line subordinate, Headline medium, 
Headline dominant, All headline, 
No headline. By women: Head- 
line subordinate, Headline medium, 
Headline dominant, No headline, 
All headline. 

The lead of subordinate head- 
lines may seem odd. Perhaps this 
is the answer: It’s the illustration 
that catches the eye, and the head- 
line that holds it. Then too much 
headline would necessarily mean 
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too little illustration display, with 
consequent weakening of attention 
value. This is borne out, to antici- 
pate, by the very low rating given 
to advertisements with no _ illus- 
tration. 

Throughout the survey it may 
be observed that woman attention 
for the individual advertisements 
in each group varied considerably 
from the average for that group, 
while men seemed more consistent. 
The inference seems to be that 
women either are not interested at 
all or are very much interested. 

This study indicates that illus- 
trations are essential. Advertise- 
ments without illustration got 44 
per cent less attention from men 
and 83 per cent less from women 
than the average. But what shall 
the illustration illustrate? 

Men don’t seem to care much 
what the illustration is about. 
Their ratings for the five groups 
in this classification range from 6 
per cent below average to 16 per 
cent above, with Product in Use, 
low; Result of Use, high. Women, 
however, show a decided variation. 
Picture of Product gets 25 per 
cent less attention than average, 
while Result of Use jumps to 71 
per cent above average. 

When it comes to the mechanics 
of the illustration, men give their 
attention to drawings (or paint- 
ings) of the product. Women, on 
the other hand, place this 29 per 
cent below average, and cast their 
vote for Photographs of People, 
38 per cent above average. 


An Analysis of 
Products 


A further analysis was made, 
grouping the advertisements by the 
products advertised. Men showed 
more interest than women in the 
advertising of: Radios, Clocks and 
Watches, Men’s Toilet Goods, 
Passenger Cars, Soft Drinks, Gas 
and Oil, and Automotive Equip- 
ment. Women showed more in- 
terest than men in the advertising 

Women’s Toilet Goods, Pro- 
prietaries, and Foods. 

No analysis is made in this study 
of four-color advertisements by 
classifications. A study of all 
four-color ‘advertisements was 
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made, however, which shows that 
the addition of color brings wo 
man attention, on the average, up 
to man attention. Color increases 
attention value for men 34 per cent 
over the black-and-white average 
for men; woman attention 79 per 
cent over the  black-and-whit 
average for women. 

In some cases it was possible to 
compare the increased attention 
given by color to the advertising 
of certain articles with the in 
creased cost of four-color over 
black-and-white (using the aver- 
age costs for the four weeklies). 
The per cent increase in attention 
value by using color was greater 
than the per cent increase in cost 
for Foods and for Passenger Cars, 
as far as men were concerned, anc 
for Foods, Passenger Cars, and 
Gas and Oil, with women. 

What does all this give a man 
who sits down to create an adver- 
tisement ? 

Here are comparative ratings 
for ten basic appeals, five headline 
subjects, five headline displays, 
five illustration subjects, five illus- 
tration mechanics. 

Pick the highest rating from 
each classification. Then, for an 
advertisement designed to sell wo- 
men, here might be the blue prints: 

Basic Appeal: Sex. Headline: 
Specific user’s experience, subordi- 
nate display. Illustration: Photo 
graph of people, showing result o/ 
use. 

For Men; Basic Appeal: Qual- 
ity. Headline: Specific user’s ex- 
perience, subordinate display. II- 
lustration: Drawing of product, 
showing result of use. 

Not all products lend them- 
selves to exactly these combina 
tions, of course. But in general, 
these are the specifications issued 
by readers of advertisements. 

They should be worth 
study by the advertiser. 


some 


Employees to Publish “Judge 

The ownership of Judge, New York, 
has passed into the hands of a group 
of its present employees. The purchasers 
include Fred L. Rogan, formerly pres- 
ident of the Judge Publishing Company, 


Jack Shuttleworth, editor of the maga- 
zine, Richard J. Walsh, and others. It 
is planned to continue publication of 
Judge without interruption. 
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Advertisers 


...bought 35% of all 
general advertising carried 


by The News in 1931. 


The average amount of 
space used by general 
advertisers appearing in 


The News exclusively, 





was 2,975 agate lines. 


=e rc 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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“Philco Radio is going out aft 


greater reader interest in Liberty 


says SAYRE M. RAMSDELL, Mar. of Sales Promoti 
Philadelphia Storage Battery ( 











. . « Says Mr. Ramsdell: “We're gearing up to make 1932 4 still m 
profitable year. That means examining old methods, old ideas, old 
ditions. Keeping the good. Djscarding the unproved. Adopting the n 
wherever new facts show promise. . . 

‘“‘We’re starting from the basis that advertising is multiplied sales iq 

‘There are many ramifications to advertising. But in the long run, | 
sales talk that reaches the most people is the sales talk that sells more gu 

“We've gone over the Philco list with a fine tooth comb. Stud 
rates. Studied duplication. Studied reader interest. And we think we 
got to the point where Philco advertising is going to reach more pers 
per dollar expended than at any previous time in the product’s histo 

‘‘As part of our plan to get the utmost out of every advertising do 
in 1932, Philco Radio is going out after that 23% to 112% grea 
reader interest in Liberty. 

“When a disinterested authority like Dr. Gallup of Northwest 
University gives us new facts showing that such an opportunity exists. 

“When he bases his figures on 15,000 house to house calls, 4, 
elaborate interviews with readers of current issues of Liberty and ot 
weeklies. . . 

“When he proves the same situation in city after city, issue af 
issue, six times in a row... 

“Then we say that here is sound evidence that Liberty belongs 
Philco’s bed rock magazine list for 1932.” 

. . s * . 


In answer to the demand of current checking exactly what actually had been 
conditions for more facts and fewer the- The findings were no surprise to 
ories, Dr. George Gallup, Professor of dents of publishing. 

Journalismand Advertising, Northwestern The average editorial feature in Lib 
University, recently made the first exami- was found read by: 

nation of the FACTS of reader interest in 
weekly magazines. 

Instead of asking opinions as to how thor- 
oughly different magazines were read, Dr. 
Gallup’s investigators made readers go Logical, because Liberty is the ¢ 
through their magazines page by page, mass weekly whose editorial policy 

been established since 
a 

a Whose stories and art 
are live, controversial, ! 


it 
€ | FA In € 


17% more persons than in Weekly 
6% more persons than in Weekly} 
41 % more persons than in Weekly 
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at 23% to 112% 


PHILCO 


A musical mstrement of quality 


One of the Philco Radio advertisements 
now running in Liberty 


tune with the spirit of these changed 
nes. . 

Vhose readers want it enough to come 
ck for it week after week, copy by copy, 
times a year, making Liberty ‘‘Amer- 
's most-asked for magazine”! 

Equally logical were Gallup’s findings 
t the average advertising page in 
erty had stopped: 

48% more persons than in Weekly A 
23% more pérsons than in Weekly B 
112% more persons than in Weekly C 
Few advertisements can get a chance to 
to work unless a clever editor has first 
racted a crowd. 

And the ads in Liberty have an extra 
tak, because every one is next to a com- 
fe story. Liberty’s method of make-up 
mits no “continued on page one hun- 
cd and blank” runovers next to which 
% of all ads elsewhere are buried. Every 
vertisement in Liberty is next to leading 
alter. 


























Some New 
Advertisers 


Bristol-Myers Co., Jngram’s Milkweed Cream 

California Packing Corp., Del Monte Food 
Products 

Fred G. Clark Co., Hyvis Motor Oil 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Colgate 
Shaving Cream 

Durium Products Co., Hit-of-the-Week 
Records 

General Electric Co., Hotpoint Electric 
Range 

General Electric Co., Hotpoint Table 
Appliances 

General Electric Co., Refrigerator 

General Foods Corp., Maxwell House Coffee 

General Foods Corp., Post’s Bran Flakes 

General Foods Corp., Postum 

H. J. Heinz Co., Spaghetti 

Johnson & Johnson, Modess 

Kroehler Mfg. Co., Furniture 

Lavoris Chemical Co. 

Lehn & Fink, Hind’s Greaseless Texture 
Cream 

Lehn & Fink, Lysol 

Maybelline Co. 

Morton Salt Co. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

Spool Cotton Co. 

U.S. Tobacco Co., Dill’s Best Tobacco 

Vick Chemical Co., Vick’s Vapo-Rub 








No wonder that Philco, like General 
Electric Hotpoint Electric Ranges, Pon- 
tiac, and a long list of other important ad- 
vertisers, has arranged its 1932 list to in- 
clude Liberty! 

Times like these call for facts, not fan- 
cies—trail blazing, not rut following— 
action, not quibbling. 

Because so many lists are being held 
open, re-opened and adjusted in connec- 
tion with Dr. Gallup’s new findings, you 
will want to examine them for yourself 
before you commit your stockholders’ 
destinies for 1932. 

A copy of the Gallup Report is avail- 
able to everyone. Address Liberty, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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PERHAPS no other store in 


America is so critically appraising of its ad- 
vertising methods, mediums and results as 
the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit, third 
largest department store in America. How 
this company places its advertising is there- 
fore of immediate import to any advertiser 
seeking a tested route to sales in this area. 
Out of 1,195 pages of advertising placed by 
this company for its main store promotion 
in 1931, 457 pages or 38.2% of its linage 
were placed with The Free Press; 521 pages 
or 44.8% of its linage with the first evening 
newspaper, and 217 pages or 17.0% of i 

linage with the second evening newspaper. 
From this record it is clearly evident that 
this company places almost major dependence 
upon The Free Press . . . upon the proved 


responsiveness of its readers . . . upon the 


buying power of its circulation. THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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Specific Copy Appeal Sells Travel 


The New Advertising of Pinehurst Produces Good Results 


URING this period of shirt- 

sleeve advertising, it has often 
been suggested that copy appeals 
should be changed from the gen- 
eral to the specific. Instead of 
claims, descriptions and many 
words, a great many advertisers 
have discovered that a slight shift 
to the more specific type of appeal 
brings added results at less cost. 

This experience has been verified 
recently in the case of the adver- 
tising for Pinehurst, N. C. 

For years Pinehurst has con- 
fined its appeal to the luxury class, 
placing the emphasis in its copy 
on the high quality of its outdoor 
activities and its proximity to New 
York. With the slump in the resort 
business which was early evident 
in all parts of the country this 
year, it was decided to make an 
absolute change in appeal to meet 
new conditions. 

During January and February, a 
nine-day all expense plan was of- 
fered including round trip rail- 
road fare from New York, with 
lower berth; room and meals at 
the Holly Inn; locker and greens 
fees at the Pinehurst Country Club 
throughout the stay, or the daily 
use of a riding horse, for $108. 
The cost of the same privileges at 
the somewhat more luxurious 
Carolina Hotel was fixed at $120. 
Different all-inclusive prices were 
set for other cities, the difference 
in price being determined by the 
cost of the railroad fare. 

Small, 75-line space in run-of- 
paper position was used in two 
New York City and several out-of- 
town papers. In the case of the 
New York dailies, inquiries were 
referred to Pinehurst’s local of- 
fice. Inquiries from other sections 
were handled by Thos. Cook & 
Son’s offices. Thus a very definite 
check was obtained upon the pull- 
ing power of these advertisements. 
since except for a small amount of 
direct mail, the public was aware 
of the offer only through the ad- 
vertisements. 

The response to the campaign 
more than equalled Pinehurst’s ex- 


pectations. In the last two weeks 
of January, business ran ahead of 
last year’s for the first time during 
the season, a remarkable showing 
in comparison with records of. cor- 








et PINEHURST, N. C. 


America’s exclusive Winter Re- 
Pr » bracing, 











Pinehurst Newspaper Advertising 


responding businesses elsewhere. 
In addition, the class of people re- 
sponding was very high and quite 
in keeping with the clientele catered 
to by Pinehurst. 


W. F. Plowfield with 


National Unit 

William F. Plowfield, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the U. S. Navy Review, 
Washington, D. C., has become asso- 
ciated with the National Unit Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh and New York. He was 
at one time head of the Colonial Chem- 
ical Company, Reading, Pa., manufac- 
turer of osan, later sold to William 
Peterman, Inc. 





Business-Paper Advertising That 
Makes Prospects Think 


Winning Interest, Not Direct Selling, Is Goal of This Advertiser’s 
Straight-from-Shoulder Copy 


By Harold O. Leiser 


Advertising Manager, Walter Booth Shoe Company 


HEN we went into business- 

paper advertising our objects 
were clearly stated. We wanted 
the readers of our advertiseménts 
to feel kindly toward us. We 
wanted our advertisements to make 
them think constructively—to help 
them operate their businesses more 
profitably, to make them better 
merchants. 

All of our advertisements have 
been made up along the line of that 
reproduced with this article. Each 
is of the editorial type. 

Perhaps you are asking—why 
this type of advertisement? We 
had a story to tell and the best 
way to tell a story is in simple 
story form. All of our advertise- 
ments are just straight copy. Week 
in and week out we have kept on 
telling the readers of the business 
papers used the reasons why our 
ways of doing business are right 
and profitable for them. 

Before we started this type of 
advertising we built a plan. The 
object of our advertising has al- 
ready been stated. The existing 
conditions as they related to com- 
petition were taken into considera- 
tion. From that study we made a 
list of the reasons why a shoe re- 
tailer would be better off buying 
from us than from our competi- 
tors. By studying these existing 
conditions we found that certain 
things were being done which were 
fundamentally wrong. 


Strong Facts 
without Coating 


In order, therefore, to combat 
such things we have written about 
the right way and have made the 
reader think our way. We have 
never thrown stones at anyone, 
yet we have been very strong in 
our copy—no sugar coating, but 
“straight from the shoulder” facts 
on our beliefs. 


When we went into business- 
paper advertising, we gave much 
thought as to what form we should 
use. We asked ourselves whethe: 
illustrations should be used or not, 
what sort of typography, how 
should it be laid out? 

In reaching decisions on these 
questions one has to consider the 
media and the job one wishes to 
accomplish. Advertising in a busi- 
ness paper means advertising to a 
certain class of people who read 
that particular paper, because it 
gives them the news and articles 
of interest to their particular line 
of business. They read the paper 
with interest, expecting to get 
something out of it to help their 
business make more profit. 


Illustrations 
Not Necessary 


With this in mind we came to 
the conclusion that illustrations to 
attract the reader’s attention were 
not necessary. We believed the 
paper itself served as the attraction 
and that our job was to make our 
headline so appealing that the 
reader would read our copy. In 
other words, we are of the opinion 
that in advertising in business 
papers it is not necessary to strive 
for attention but rather to strive 
to have your entire advertisement 
read. 

It was necessary to use effective 
headlines which were short and 
snappy, which would make the 
reader interested enough to see 
what the copy was all about. Once 
started we believed the type of 
copy we used would make him 
read every word. 

Headlines such as: “Whistling in 
the Dark!” “Some Said It Sounded 
Silly,” “A Slice of Boloney,” 
“Meet the Wife,” “Laughing at 
Ourselves—a Little,” “Picture the 
Poor Prune,” and many others of 
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that nature have been used. They 
have secured interest and made 
the reader wonder what the whole 
advertisement was about. 

Our choice of copy was founded 
on the idea of something different, 
something fresh that would make 
interesting, yet light 
reading, copy that would 
make people smile—and 
yet would get them to 
think, copy that would 
make them think kindly 
toward us. 

The copy lent itself | 
to an easy flowing type. | 
It just had to be set in 
Goudy Old Style. The 
same set-up was used in 
every advertisement for 
quite some time so that 
prospects were soon fa- 


miliar with our style | chane’s 


ané readily recognized 
our page without seeing 
our name. After a bit 
we varied the set-up so 
as not to become mo- 
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Whistling i in ie Dark! 


One Day last week | sat in the smoker out’of Sandus- 
ky and talked with a shoe merchant. When we got 
through I was crying on his shoulder. He told me that 

ition in his town was keen as a brand new blade. 
In other words, it was hell! 

So I said to Walter Booth when I saw him; “Walter, 
competition is getting fierce, what do you think the shoe 
merchants should do?” 

“Competition isn't any worse, and it never was nearly 
as bed as many men pictured it. Competition is the big 
bully of business. 

“The mere word, ‘Competition’ is enough to start many 
men shaking with fear and start ‘em sympathizing with 
themselves like little boys who go whistling in the dark 

“Bradstreets are sharks for statistics. They often follow 
in the footsteps of the sheriff and when he shuts a mer 
door, they find out thé real reason for the failure 

“Competition actually caused only 2.6% of the failures. 
Three out of every four failures are caused by incompetency.” 

“Whaddaya mean Walter, by incompetency!” 

“I mean the inability to find out the actual cost of 
doing business— and then getting the proper MARK-UP 
on every sale to make a PROFIT. 

“MARK-UP, to many merchants is like a mirror with 
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was possible and just to receive. 

There is another thing which 
our business-paper advertising did 
and which all business-paper ad- 
vertising can do. It enthuses the 
salesmen. It gives them some- 
thing to think about. It makes 





the silver paint worn off. They just can't see through it 


notonous. 

How was our adver- 
tising received? From 
our salesmen and others 
we have heard fine com- 
ments. One week we 
omitted an advertise- 
ment and many readers 
missed it and wondered | 
if we had discontinued — 
our advertising. Direct 
inquiries, of course, 
were not received, for 
we did not endeavor to 
get them. We just told our story 
and madg the reader think. We did 
not ask him to buy or to write 
to us. 

That brings us to the question: 
What did we expect our business- 
paper advertising to do? 

Interest in us is what we strived 
for. Selling shoes is one thing— 
getting interest in your company 
another. One we accomplish by 
personal solicitation—the other by 
advertising. 

In realizing that interest in our 
product and our company could 
be obtained in our business-paper 
advertising, we were not expect- 
ing loads of inquiries, and nat- 
urally were not disappointed. We 
expected only what we knew 


Doing business without sufficient MARK-UP is like run- 
ning a tag day in Glasgow. 

“WALTER BOOTH SHOES are priced to permit a 
proper MARK-UP. The merchant himself sets the re-sale 
price. He MUST make a PROFIT.” 


WALTER BOOTH SHOE Co. 


<— 


302 N Broadway, Miwauker, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF MEN'S DRESS SHOES 


Revark $ s 2 prot 
in sock AAA — EBEE. Sises 5-14 


eo 





This Is the Editorial Type of Business-Paper 
Advertisement the Walter Booth Shoe Company 
Is Using—Inquiries Are Not Solicited 


them work harder for new sales. 

Of course, the advertising helps 
them to a great extent, for it 
makes prospects familiar with our 
company and our methods of doing 
business, yet there is a psychologi- 
cal effect which makes our sales- 
men think of other things besides 
themselves. A salesman thinking 
only of himself is a failure. Every 
organization must refresh the 
salesmen’s minds continually. 

Perhaps you are agreeing with 
what I have written, and perhaps 
you are not, but at any rate, if the 
reading of this has made you 
think—which, as I have said is the 
object of our trade-paper advertis- 
ing—this article has accomplished 
its purpose. 








The Museum and the Manufacturer 





Art Is an Important Factor in Industry Today and Advertiser and 
Artist Are Co-operating 


Canapian Cecanese Limitep 
MonTreat, Que., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I seem to remember a certain number 
of articles in your publications dealing 


with the value of museums to manu- 
facturers. 

Could you give me a list of these 
articles? 


Brian Rowe, 
Advertising Department. 


HERE are two types of mu- 

seums which can be immensely 
helpful to the manufacturer; the 
factory museum, and the munici- 
pal, philanthropic, or Governmental 
museum. 

One of the most interesting and 
important factory museums in the 
country is the John Woodman Hig- 
gins Armory -in Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Higgins, the founder, is pres- 
ident of the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company and this museum, 
independently endowed and directed, 
is housed in a_ five-story steel 
structure which is a combined of- 
fice building and museum connected 
with the company’s mills. 

The museum comprises two 
wings. In the east wing, for in- 
stance, there are masterpieces of 
typical products representing the 
evolution of sheet steel craftsman- 
ship from the earliest days through 
the Gothic, Maximilian and Renais- 
sance periods, with more than 2,000 
examples. Some of the exhibits 
date back to the stone, bronze and 
iron ages, but the main floor is de- 
voted to the steel age. 

Mr. Higgins says, “This institu- 
tion is the nucleus of a steel clinic 
and research laboratory working in 
connection with modern pressed 
steel manufacture for the develop- 
ment of art—design and fitness. My 
ideal is to induce connoisseurs and 
artists to study all commercial steel 
products, show us wherein these 
now fall short, and then help us to 
improve them. Art and industry 


both sprang from the same taproot. 
Why shouldn’t our automobiles, 
airplanes and electric refrigerators 
class among the masterpieces?” 
The average factory museum is 
by no means so large or so com- 
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plete as the Higgins museum. It 
may consist of only one room in 
which are collected historical ex 
amples of the product. However, it 
has little excuse for existence un- 
less it is made to live and work 
for the company. 

During the last decade or so art 
museums in our large cities have 
been of a lot of benefit to American 
manufacturers. Under the guidance 
of Richard F. Bach, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York 
has held a number of industrial arts 
exhibits and has shown hundreds 
of successfully designed products 
based upon designs in the Metro- 
politan itself. Such widely varying 
products as neckties, wall brackets 
and bathroom fixtures have gone 
to authentic sources for their de- 
sign. 

The Auustenn manufacturer to- 
day is thoroughly conscious of the 
fact that art in industry does not 
mean the kind of art which 
associated with Greenwich Villag« 
In closing let us quote Mr. Hig- 
gins again. He says: 

“I am trying to shame ugliness 
and promote consumer demand in 
the design of our objects of mass 
production. Appropriateness, ex- 
pression of purpose and material 
are fundamental qualifications of 
art and when art connoisseurs co- 
operate with engineers and manu- 
facturers there may be no viola- 
tions of the basic principles of 
either.”"—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


18 


W. E. Knox Advanced by 
Westinghouse 


William E. Knox has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric International Cor 
pany. Mr. Knox, who has been with the 
Westinghouse company since 1921, was 
most recently in charge of the sale of 
Westinghouse equipment to petrole: 
companies for use abroad. 





With “Moose Magazine” 


George C. Fries has heen ye 1 
Detroit manager of advertising of Moos 
Magazine, Mooseheart, Ill. He was for 
merly manager of the Detroit office 
The Bureau Farmer, Fort Wayne, Ind 
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Waen COSMOPOLITANS step out after church 
next Sunday morning, they'll show—far more than the average 
magazine-reading family—what the well dressed family is wear- 
ing—and what good dealers are selling. % For according to the 
R. L. Polk and Co. Consumer Survey (exhaustive, impartial and 
accurate), Cosmopolitan-reading families in Pittsburgh glad- 
den the hearts of their local shopkeepers in this fashion:— 

% bought by % bought by The 
COSMOPOLITAN all magazine COSMOPOLITAN 
families families PLUS 


WOMEN’S DRESSES 

costing over $25 12.9 6.1 2tol 
WOMEN’S WINTER 

COATS 

costing over $100 34.6 21.2 63.6% 


WOMEN’S HOSIERY 
costing over $1.50 24.6 14.4 70.8% 


MEN’S SUITS 
costing over $35 41.9 30.2 38.8% 


MEN’S SHOES 
costing over $10 25.1 14.9 68.3% 


WOMEN’S SHOES - 

costing over $10 23.5 6.6 4tol 
This unquestioned ability to buy and willingness to spend is work- 
ing for every advertiser in COSMOPOLITAN.*$?Thus research, 
survey and pie chart reaffirm what you have always known— 
that intelligent, responsive people read intelligently edited 
magazines. Cosmopolitan’s table of contents today establishes 
without any doubt why Cosmopolitan is 


“Greater Today than Yesterday... 
GREATER TOMORROW THAN TODAY...” 
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The Class Magazine with more than One and One Half Million Circulation 
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Friendly But Not Forward 


Mrs. Bradbury and Her Friends Seem to Like Best Those Letters Which 
Look at the Problem from Their Side of the Fence 


By Amos Bradbury 


RS. BRADBURY ’S niece is a 
1 friendly sort of girl. She 
likes to listen to Russ Colombo at 
his crooning, she simply adores the 
voice of Tony Wons. She is al- 
ways getting up things. 

If you were on a steamer, for in- 
stance, sitting in a steamer chair 
reading a book, just as like as not 
she is the girl in the blue and white 
checkered dress who would come 
up to you and invite you to a get- 
together group which is going to 
play deck shuffle-board or some- 
thing. I think she is a little bit 
too friendly, if you ask me. I have 
often told my wife that there ought 
to be a happy mean about a girl 
like that. She ought to tone down. 

The same way about letters. 
Mrs. Bradbury had been showing 
me some that she received a while 
ago when she sent out to several 
advertisers in her favorite maga- 
zine in an attempt to use their 
brains to freshen up our home 
menu and our decorations. Letters 
which come from manufacturers, 
she thinks, and I am inclined to 
agree with her, should be friendly 
but not too friendly; they should 
look at the matter from the stand- 
point of the person who has sent 
to them for information. They 
shouldn’t get sentimental or make 
themselves ridiculous with too 
much héartiness and back-slapping 
from a distance. 

Here, for example, is a pretty 
good letter that Mrs. Bradbury re- 
ceived from Stokely Brothers & 
‘o., down in Louisville, who ad- 
vertise interestingly in my wife’s 
favorite publication: 


“DeaR MADAM: 

“It is a pleasure to send you our 
book, ‘Vegetables for Health and 
50 Ways to Serve Them.’ We 
hope you will find it interesting 
and helpful. 

“The title gives you only a hint 


of the valuable information con- 
33 


tained in this book. Sally Stokely 
knows that the most successful way 
to serve vegetables for health is to 
prepare them so they will be as 
delicious and as inviting as pos- 
sible. So she has selected these 
table-tested recipes because they 
are different and tempting, as well 
as rich in the health promoting 
qualities of vegetables. 

, by chance, your grocer can- 
not supply you with Stokely’s 
Vegetables, we will appreciate a 
note from you telling us his name 
and address. We will gladly make 
arrangements to supply him with 
Stokely’s Vegetables for your con- 
venience. 

_ “Sally Stokely joins us in thank- 
ing you for your interest in our 
book, and in Stokely’s Finest 
Foods. 

“Sincerely, 
“STOKELY BrorHers & CoMPANY.” 


This little letter hit my wife 
just about right. It was a little 
letter, too, size 6 by 4% inches. 
Somehow it stood out among many 
of the more formal ones of greater 
length and sometimes with much 
more stuffiness. It will be noticed 
that that letter isn’t signed by an 
individual and yet it manages to 
get over an air both of friendly in- 
terest and a little bit of excitement. 
And it mentions the fact that there 
is a lady named Sally Stokely, evi- 
dently a relative of the people who 
run the business, who knows some- 
thing about cooking and who looks 
at the matter from the standpoint 
of the person who is going to do 
the cooking of the vegetables. A 
simple letter but much to the point. 

The Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, maker of Mapleine, with 
its cook book sent a letter which 
told from what sources the recipes 
had been gathered. This company 
ran one or two paragraphs which 
were really quite exciting in their 
description of things which could 
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be cooked with the recipes in their 
book. The last paragraph was a 
friendly one. 

In addition, this company stuck 
a little P.S. at the end of the let- 
ter which, in the case of one house- 
wife I knew about, did lead to an- 
other book being sent for in this 
immediate neighborhood : 

“PS. Tell a friend she may 
have a copy of the New Mapleine 
Cookery if she will send us her 
name and address, a trade-mark 
from a Mapleine carton, or 3 cents 
in stamps for postage.” 

Which seems to prove that when 
a manufacturer is friendly in the 
right way he is likely to stir up a 
little friendliness on the part of his 
prospect which makes her go out 
and do something for him. 

After looking over the rest of 
the letters received by the wife, 
I feel that some companies 
could simplify their correspon- 
dence slightly. George A. Hormel 
& Company, of Austin, Minn., al- 
though they call Mrs. Bradbury 
“Dear Friend” and say, “Here is 
your copy of ‘Five Minute Cook- 
ery,” and although they did invite 
her, if she were anywhere near 
Austin, Minn., to drop in and look 
through the plant, sign themselves 
this way: 

(Signed) W. E. KwNoertzer, 
Geo. A. Hormet & Co., 
W. E. Kwoertzer, 


Sates DEPARTMENT OF 
Tue Fravor-Seatep Drtviston. 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox, president 
of the Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Company, has long been noted as a 
skilful writer of friendly letters. 
Her business, I am told, has been 
built upon close contacts with 
her distributors, and her letters 
seem to show it. The one she sent 
to my wife started off like this: 

“IT am pleased to send you my 
cook books and I sincerely hope 
you are going to find them just as 
helpful as have millions of other 
women. They contain many de- 
lightful suggestions for the mak- 
ing of desserts, salads, meat and 
fish dishes, candies and other deli- 
cacies. As a matter of fact, I 
really believe you will soon find 
them indispensable in your house- 
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keeping, and will have daily use for 
them. 

“I know your family, or your 
guests would enjoy the Chocolate 
Sponge recipe on page 30 of my 
‘Dainty Dessert’ book, or the Span- 
ish Cream on page 24—the ‘Per- 
fection Salad’ on page 13. Then 
the ‘Salmon Loaf’ on page 11 is 
really very delicious. Please tell 
me how vou like them!” 

Mrs. Knox, too, is a great be- 
liever in the P.S. and says in hers: 

“P.S. If you would like to have 
me send my books to any of your 
friends, just send me their names 
and addresses on the blank page of 
this letter.” 

It was rather disconcerting to 
Mrs. Bradbury to receive three let- 
ters from cooking utensil people 
and one from a food manufacturer 
who said: “If your dealer cannot 
supply you, you may obtain any 
items by sending money order,” or 
some words to that effect. Several 
others took the trouble to list on 
a separate sheet the retailers in 
our immediate vicinity who carry 
the products. 


An Outstanding 
Letter 


Out of some twenty-eight letters 
which Mrs. B. received, the one 
that stood out from all the rest 
was undoubtedly that written by 
the Griswold Mfg. Company of 
Erie, Pa. It is a model for any 
manufacturer, in my own opinion, 
because it doesn’t start off talking 
about the product. Note that noth- 
ing is said about the cast-iron 
Dutch Oven which the company 
sells until the fourth paragraph, 
but how much and how well is 
written about what the Dutch Oven 
can do. This letter so enchanted 
us both that I reproduce it in full: 
“DeaR Mrs. BrapBury: 

“Whenever I serve Flank Steak, 
Garden Style, to my husband, he 
always remarks with a heartfelt 
sigh, “That certainly hits the right 
spot,—and passes back for more. 
It’s hearty and nourishing. It has 
vegetables cooked right with it, 
and rich brown gravy, and served 
piping hot it’s an appetizing, tasty 
dish for a cold night. 

“Here is what goes into it: 
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1 lb. Flank Steak 6 young carrots 
2 or 3 small new potatoes 

1 small turnip 2 small onions 

Parsley, flour, salt, pepper, water 


“First the vegetables—the pota- 
toes, carrots, turnip and onions— 
are chopped up fine and cooked all 
together for ten minutes in a scant 
cup and a half of water. 

“While they’re cooking I fix the 
steak. I pound it all over—which 
helps to make it tender and juicy. 
Then I rub the top of it with 
flour, and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. 

“By the time that’s done, the 
vegetables are ready. So I drain 
them, being careful to save the 
water. Spread them over the steak, 
roll the steak up, and place it in 
my cast-iron Griswold Dutch Oven. 
Then over the steak roll I pour 
the water in which the vegetables 
were cooked, cover the pot closely 
and let the whole thing cook 
slowly for 1%4 hours. 

“T’ve always felt that my Gris- 
wold Dutch Oven played a very 
big part in making this Flank 
Steak so tender and savory. You 
see, it’s of cast iron, thick and 
even all over. And it holds a 
steady, oven-like heat that cooks 
food to utter deliciousness. Then, 
too, it has a special sort of tight- 
fitting cover with rings on the in- 
side that catch the juices and baste 


them back over the meat again® 


and again. All the nourishment is 
kept in, all the rich flavor. 

“When the Flank Steak is done 
I lift it out onto a hot platter, 
shake just a suspicion of salt and 
pepper over it, stick in a couple of 
cloves, and garnish with parsley. 
The gravy I thicken with flour. 
Sometimes I pour it over the meat. 
And sometimes I serve it in a sep- 
arate dish—all depending on the 
whim of the moment. 

“Don’t you think this Flank 
Steak sounds good? It tastes even 
better than it sounds. Try it 
some time soon and see if it doesn’t 
make a real hit with your family. 

“Sincerely, 
“Aunt ELLEN.” 


Aunt Ellen does a fine job for 
the Griswold Kitchen by that man- 
ner of speaking, and not only do I 
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think the Flank Steak sounds 
good but I insisted upon having 
one delivered before me exactly 
eight hours after the letter had 
been received, and just because I 
know some of my readers are cyn- 
ical, I will admit that it wasn’t 
cooked in a Griswold Dutch Oven. 
But we are on our way out to buy 
one in a few minutes. Who doesn’t 
know that a Dutch Oven made of 
wrought iron would make a fine 
Flank Steak such as I ate last 
night at 6 o’clock taste even bet- 
ter? 

That Griswold letter proves, to 
me at least, that a company can 
write a really friendly and helpful 
letter in conversational manner, 
without it sounding either forward 
or insipid. 

A Good 
Suggestion 


In the letter bulletin which a 
friend of mine uses, and he is a 
man who handles a force of more 
than 1,000 specialty salesmen ex- 
clusively by mail, this suggestion 
is made and I think it is a good 
one: 

“The art of writing in a conver- 
sational tone is a good one to ac- 
quire, as it makes our letters much 
more ‘human’ and interesting than 
if they are written in the stilted, 
outworn and unnatural phraseology 
that characterizes a large propor- 
tion of business letters. 

“Such phrases as ‘I wish to in- 
form you,’ ‘I am pleased to inform 
you,’ ‘I might state in this con- 
nection,’ and similar phrases are 
entirely unnecessary, and if omitted 
your letters will be much more 
human and interesting. 

“In general, it is not advisable 
to use words in letters that you 
would not use in talking to a man. 
For example, if one of your sales- 
men came into the office and sat 
down at your desk, you would not 
open a conversation with him by 


saying, ‘Your letter of April 16 
received,’ and ‘I wish to inform 
you,’ etc. You would say some- 


thing like this: ‘I was glad to get 
your letter the other day regard- 
ing that deal you have on with the 
Blank Company.’ 

“You would not say, ‘We wish 
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to inform you that the remittance 
for the C.O.D. shipment was re- 
ceived,’ but simply ‘The remittance 
for the C.O.D. shipment came in 
this morning.’ ” 

The danger line in writing a 
friendly and conversational letter 
in reply to an inquiry is to become 
either too loquacious or too fa- 
miliar. Calling a customer “old 
boy,” or “old top” may be all right 
on the golf course if you know 
him well, or even over the phone. 
But in correspondence too much 
easy familiarity might not go over 
even with the same man. One 
never knows the mood the recip- 
ient may be in, even the good 
friend. How much more danger- 
ous to become too friendly in a 
letter sent to strangers. 

Mrs. B. had a letter from a lo- 
cal laundry which was so friendly 
it made her laugh. Signed by the 
president, it started off like this: 


“Dear Mrs. BRADBURY: 

“My big boy routeman on your 
beat came in yesterday and said 
you would make a swell customer. 

“He said, ‘Listen, boss, write 
her a letter to get her started.’ 

“‘Okay, Larry,’ I said to the 
routeman, although I don’t profess 
to be much of a letter writer.” 

Then it went on with its mix- 
ture of too much friendliness and 
stiff words like “profess,” giving 
a picture of a jolly laundry where 
routemen and president spent days 
in calling each other by their pet 
names and were so busy being a 
big, happy family that they proba- 
bly tore your curtains. 

Some professional letter writers 
and ad men go to extremes either 
in friendliness or cleverness and 
spoil the simple, friendly selling 
letter. 

Too friendly or too clever let- 
ters are too obviously insincere. 
Tired out and made cagey by too 
many overly friendly letters, the 
prospect likes sincere, straightfor- 
ward letters, written by people 
who sound intelligent in print and 
who consider their reader’s inter- 
est first. 

Such letters are first of all nat- 
ural. 

They avoid hackneyed phrases. 
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They aren’t brusque but neither 
do they waste time and energy with 
too many words. 

They contain friendliness with- 
out familiarity. 

They don’t turn handsprings nor 
try to impress with their clever- 
ness. 

Most of all these good letters 
show that the senders are human 
beings interested in the other hu- 
man being at the other end. 

They carry the greeting in each 
line and postscript the spirit of 
sincerity and helpfulness. 


Audit Bureau 
Approves Newspaper 
Form Revision 


HE directors of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations at a 
recent meeting approved the first 
page of the revised newspaper 
form, which was ordered put into 
effect with the publishers’ state- 
ments for September 30, 1932. The 
revised rule now reads as follows: 


Where subscriptions for two or more 
publications are sold in combination the 
prices for such combination shall be the 
price of the highest priced publication 
plus not less than 20 per cent of the 
combined prices of the other publications 
in the combination either regular sub 
scription prices or newsstand prices, ac 
cording to which prices are quoted in 
the offer or used in making up thé 
claimed total value of the offer provided 
that the price shall in no case be less 
than 50 per cent of the combined regular 
subscription prices. 


The amendment to the old rule 
is contained in.that part of the 
above which is italicized. No 
change in the intent of the rule has 
been made. The inserted words 
simply cure a defect in omission 
in the old rule. 

Virtually all individual news- 
paper publishers and groups of 
such publishers have approved the 
first page of the form, it is re- 
ported. Criticism and suggestions 
of the other pages have been made 
and still are in the hands of the 
committee of the board which 
hopes to have a fair harmonization 
of the conflicting views on pages 
2, 3 and 4 completed in the near 
future, 
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Thirty-five years 
of “learnin’ how” 


There was a horse-shoe pitching contest in a 
small town in Kansas. One old fellow was 
flinging the shoes around the peg with un- 
canny accuracy. 


One of the onlookers, unmistakably metro- 
politan in his dress and manner, was very 
plainly impressed. After the match he sidled 
up to the winner. 


“Hey, pop, how do you get them on as regu- 
lar as that?” 


The countryman shrugged his shoulders. 


“I dunno . . . unless it's thirty years of learnin’ 
how.” 


That's about as good a way as any to 
explain what it takes to produce profit- 
able, resultful, direct advertising. 


We don't know of any sure-fire rules 
or guidebooks. But we've spent 35 
years in “learnin’ how.” 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE, City of Dirs 


SUN B® 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY — 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc Chieago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. Pe 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 4 


San Francisco: C. Geo. Krogncess St. Louls: C. A. Cour 
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Dirsified Industry: GLASS 


Since 1799, when Frederick Amelung established his 
plant at the foot of historic Federal Hill, the manu- 
facture of glass has been an important industry for 
the city of Baltimore. 


Today there are four large glass factories in Baltimore, 
all of which specialize in the manufacture of glass 
bottles. The latest available figures, as given in the 
U. S. Government’s “Biennial Census of Manufac- 
turers: 1929,” just issued, credit Baltimore for that 
year with a glass output worth $5,039,607, giving 
employment to 1,603 wage earners. 


But glass is only one of many commodities produced 
on a large scale in Baltimore. There are more than 
2,200 manufacturing establishments in and adjacent 
to the city. Such diversity of industry, together with 
unexcelled port and rail terminal facilities, explains 
why business in Baltimore is above average, and why 
unemployment is less than in other large cities. 


Yes, a decidedly above-average market, Baltimore. 
And, as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans 
are most readily reached through the advertising 
columns of The Sunpapers. 


The Sunpapers: February 
DAILY (M&E) 291.048 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


New England leads in annual retail purchases per family. U. S. average $1,670.83 
NEW ENGLAND average $1,899.57. 


WORLD-GIRDLING WIRES 


Serving Readers AND Advertisers 

























turn instinctively to the Telegram and Gazette for authentic, 
last-minute news. 


From the telegraph room of these newspapers stretch 
wires which girdle the globe to bring outside news to 
Central Massachusetts readers. Behind these wires are 
the combined resources of three great international 
news-gathering associations, employing 81,000 people 
to gather and distribute a news report which averages 
487,000 words daily, at a cost of eleven cents a word. 


In addition, the Telegram and Gazette maintain direct 
correspondents in every principal city of the United 
States. Telegram and Gazette readers also are informed 
and entertained through some thirty supplementary 
news and feature services, including the best fiction and 
a majority of America’s favorite comics. The Telegram- 
Gazette’s own staff numbers over 700, including 128 
salaried suburban reporters in nearby communities. 


Such is the service rendered by the Telegram and Gazette to 
readers, and through them, to advertisers. For the advertising 
value of a newspaper is a by-product of its reader interest, and 
the higher the ratio of reader interest the higher the ratio of 
advertising returns. 
The dominant NEWSPAPERS of Central Massachu- 
setts are by that fact the dominant ADVERTISING 


MEDIUM of the entire Worcester Market, city 
and suburban. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for the Year 1931 
Over 105,000 Daily Over 53,000 Sunday 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 






When the war clouds hang low in the East, when a famous 
baby is stolen from his crib, Central Massachusetts readers 
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Dramatizing the Sales Argument 
with a Gesture 


constitute a theme 


ERVES” 

that has been used in a 
variety of ways by advertisers. It 
will undoubtedly continue as a 
popular advertising appeal, both 
because the American public has 
become very conscious of the ner- 
vous system and because it lends it- 
self to dramatic treatment. 

From Germany comes an inter- 
sting example of how, by strip- 
ping this theme of all non-essen- 
tials, it may become a gripping 
drama.‘ The advertising is being 
used for Kaffee Hag, and what it 
does is to dramatize the principal 
sales argument of that product— 
steady nerves—with a gesture. 

Instead of showing a picture of 
the floor of the stock exchange, 

+ 
“Furniture Man- 


” 
agement 

The Furniture Management Publish- 

g¢ Company has been organized at 
Chicago to acquire Furniture Manage- 
ment, of that city, which has heretofore 

en published by the National Associa- 

n of Furniture Manufacturers. The 

agazine will remain as the official pub- 

ation of that association. A. P. Haake 

Il continue as editor and manager. 


Acquires 
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with all the attendant excitement 
and the resulting strain on the 
nervous system, the campaign 
shows merely a hand with an up- 
lifted finger making a bid; instead 
of the intense atmosphere of the 
Casino, a hand throwing dice, as 
illustrated in the photograph above. 
The steady hands of a watchmaker 
and a tailor, dramatically posed 
and commanding attention because 
of the absence of all extraneous 
details, put over the same story. 

Briefly, an attempt is made to 
flag the reader’s attention with a 
startling’ photographic anecdote 
that merely suggests the story. 
The reader, it is expected, will be 
so completely stopped that he will 
fill in the details himself. 

+ 


Death of Frank Littlejohn 

Frank S. Littlejohn, advertising man- 
ager of The Spur, died at New York on 
March 21. For twelve years he was 
associated with Harper’s Bazaar, which 
he joined as an advertising representa- 
tive, later becoming Eastern manager 
and subsequently advertising manager. 
Mr. Littlejohn also was for three years 
vice-president and sales manager of Gera 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. He was forty-seven 
years old. 











Adapting American Trade Names 
and Symbols to Foreign Markets 


There Are Many Pitfalls to Be Avoided 


By Gardner Harding 


Assistant Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 


GOVERNMENT official re- 

lated an amusing instance of 
one of those “symbols that go 
wrong” that recently happened in 
China. Those little gnome-like 
figures known elsewhere in the 
world as advertising the merits of 
Wrigley’s chewing gum completely 
stultified sales in China because the 
Chinese persisted in regarding the 
little men as typifying “bad joss” 
or evil spirits. 

The Wrigley people solved this 
in a very ingenious way. They put 
some Chinese atmosphere into the 
local advertising and among other 
things turned up the spear-like 
hats at the ends, so that they re- 
sembled the familiar turned up 
eaves of Chinese buildings. In 
other words, the little men look at 
home in the country—and last year 
the sales of chewing gum in China 
approximated $100,000, a very good 
beginning for a novel product. 

The effort of trade-marks and 
trade names to identify them- 
selves with their customers is often 
under a good deal of strain when 
the articles thus symbolized and 
described enter into the buying 
habits of Chinese, Bulgarians, 
Argentines, West Africans, East 
Indians and a score of other peo- 
ples in approximately the same 
package and attempt to translate 
into a foreign language the same 
buying urge that operates at home. 


Some 
Classic Errors 


In practical business the problem 
is simplified by the sensible prac- 
tice of taking carefully into ac- 
count the advice and judgment of 
resident foreign representatives on 
this vital point before the final 
steps to open new territory are 
taken. But there are classic cases 
where home bred translators neg- 
lected this precaution and desk- 
hugging export managers dug very 





insufficiently into the habits and 
prejudices of their would-be cus- 
tomers. 

It is regrettable, for instance, 
that Alaska is so far from India 
that a prominent firm of Alaska 
canned salmon packers never real- 
ized how few Indian peasants view 
the portrait of a fish as appetizing. 
The benighted Hindus, it seems, 
mistook the beautifully litho- 
graphed salmon on the bright red 
can for a kind of snake. Now 
anything that resembles a snake 
is repulsive in India. It is es- 
pecially and peculiarly repulsive 
to a people a higher proportion of 
whom die of poisonous snake bites 
every year than in any other land. 


Prejudice Finally 
Discovered 


It was more than two years be- 
fore the canners perceived this fatal 
conjunction of ideas and took the 
fish-that-looked-like-a-snake off the 
can. Then and then only did that 
particular brand of salmon, which 
is the only American product that 
sells in all the 101 geographical 
divisions of the world, begin to 
make progress in India correspond- 
ing to its popularity elsewhere. 

This is the most elementary pit 
fall for the American exporter to 
guard against—does the trade 
name or trade symbol arouse some 
invincible prejudice rooted in the 
habits of some people somewhere 
that doesn’t figure in your sales 
calculations ? 

A symbol may encounter a 
purely ignorant prejudice or it 
may fall afoul, much less excus- 
ably, of deep-seated religious con- 
notations. Certainly no one who 
knew the religious prejudices of 
India would reproduce the familiar 
cows on our condensed milk cans 
when shipping this product to the 
middle East. Yet in at least one 
case this grave error was made, to 
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the mortification of American ex- 
port agents in India who could 
easily have forestalled the error 
had they been taken into the firm’s 
confidence. 

Many articles—some American 
products such as matches, and quite 
. number of European commodities 
—have sought favor and dis- 
tinction in China under the “Pa- 
goda” brand. The usually matter- 
f-fact Chinese took umbrage at 
this and what in effect amounted 
to a religious boycott—for a pa- 
goda expresses folk worship to the 
Chinese peasant—at length discour- 
aged this symbol. It has been re- 
placed in the principal American 
instance by the brand name, “Man- 
darin,” and the connotation of dis- 
tinction and self-evident excellence 
is fully expressed without arousing 
any adverse sensibilities. 


Reo Makes a 
Fortunate Change 


The most difficult problem is to 
take the American name, abbrevia- 
tion or trade description, and fit it 
to all the patterns of the world’s 
magic carpet of languages. Who 
could have told R. E. Olds, when 
he had the happy inspiration of 
creating the Reo car from the 
initials of his name, that in Span- 
ish this would be _ pronounced 
“rayo” and would coincide with one 
of the popular words meaning 
“jailbird” or low-class criminal? 
Fortunately, this was found out in 
time, and south of the Rio Grande 
you encounter the Rio car, an in- 
nocuous adaptation that is pro- 
nounced like its American brother. 

The company that sold Flo face 
powder to the Germans was not so 
expertly advised, however, and had 
to learn, with humiliating explicit- 
ness, that “floh” is German for 
flea, a conjunction of ideas that 
did absolutely nothing to raise this 
excellent toilet preparation in 
leutonic esteem. 

Few Americans would imagine 
that a language pitfall lay in so 
innocent appearing a brand name 
as Salada tea. Yet in Spanish 
speaking countries what does the 
word “salada” mean? Just “salted,” 
that is all. So another standard 
American product had to suffer a 
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change for the Spanish market. 

In words merely difficult to pro- 
nounce, with no obvious meaning 
of evil or disrespect, it is remark- 
able, however, how little concession 
need be made to foreign suscepti- 
bility. We see products in our own 
country like Baume  Bengue, 
Vivaudou, and the like, wherein 
the alien character is actually capi- 
talized to obtain an exotic flavor 
that is one of the real arts of sales- 
manship. Thus, although in Span- 
ish there is no “W,” and the word 
is otherwise all but unpronounc- 
able, Westinghouse by the sheer 
force of repetition is part and 
parcel today of the Latin American 
vocabulary. Likewise, Dodge, 
Chrysler and Buick made and need 
to make no concession to Latin 
euphony—their very harshness be- 
speaks the practical world of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

It is significant, indeed, that 
very few of our mechanical prod- 
ucts need to shelter themselves be- 
hind changes in language. They 
create language. In eastern Europe 
the word “Singer” in several coun- 
tries passes as the national word 
for sewing machine, as does Cabot, 
in the textile field, for certain 
time-honored grades of cloth first 
branded in the mills of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Coping with a 
Language of Symbols 


This may be all very well, you 
say, for countries where a lan- 
guage of letters prevails, but how 
about a language of symbols like 
the Chinese? From time im- 
memorial foreign firms have solved 
this problem by the peculiar 
Chinese convenience of the “chop” 
mark. Nor must the chop mark 
be wholly novel for China alone. 
The Westinghouse symbol, for in- 
stance, the familiar W in a circle, 
serves for China and Japan just as 
it serves for European countries, 
and a host of other American 
symbols of like simplicity and easy 
visual identification attract the eye 
of the Orient. 

Animals are not always safe. 
What American would assume, for 
instance, that the dog, the rabbit 
and the turtle in China are dis- 
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agreeable symbols that at once 
stamp the advertiser as unfamiliar 
with national habits. 

A kindred example, though of a 
totally different psychological class, 
is that of the American product of 
household convenience, which often 
depicts in its trade-mark or in its 
widely displayed advertising copy 
the housewife using such an imple- 
ment herself. Bales of such litera- 
ture have had to be returned to the 
United States in such cases and 
symbols have had to be re-designed 
with the sole object of putting a 
cap and gown on the lady using 
the implement, because in France, 
Italy, Spain and to some extent in 
Germany it must be the maid and 
not the mistress who shall be 
occupied with such plebeian mat- 
ters. 

In England, in Holland and in a 
number of other countries this dis- 
tinction does not exist and the 
housewife is not insulted at seeing 
herself doing her own work. But 
it is a delicate problem that needs 
careful watching when we attach 
our home trade symbols to ex- 
ported products. 


A Happy 
Idea 


There is, of course, just as great 
a problem in catering too far to 
national approval. One American 
brand of condensed milk made no 
mistake in China when it printed 
on its chop mark the Chinese word 
for “boy baby” with a picture of a 
robust infant suspended from the 
beak of an American eagle. This 
was a real inspiration for a coun- 
try where the birth of a son is 
viewed with a religious pride by 
every family to a degree which 
still impresses Westerners as pro- 
foundly as when we first became 
acquainted with the Chinese. This 
trade-mark is used only in China, 
and it is an excellent example of 
giving the foreign trade symbol a 
character that will suit the foreign 
customer. 

Even firm names are. adapted to 
national usage, the most notable 
being that of our International 
Banking Corporation in China, now 
a subsidiary of the National City 
Bank of New York, which is 








known throughout the length and 
breadth of the Flowery Republic 
under its Chinese name meaning 
the “starry flag bank.” 

The translation of the firm name 
and familiar American product into 
the language of the country seems 
to be about an even choice else- 
where. In South America, for in- 
stance, we see Ascensores Otis for 
Otis elevators; El Sol del Canada 
for our energetic competitor, the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada; Camiones Internacional 
for the International Harvester 
Company, and Centenario tractors 
of B. F. Avery, which company is 
even so particular as to put a 
terminal accent on its Champion. 
Yet we see in shop windows on the 
same street Keds, Goodrich Silver- 
towns and Radio-Victor with the 
original His Master’s Voice dog, 
discreetly silent, however, in 
Spanish. 

Generally speaking, the ideal 
trade symbols that are adaptable 
to every language are those that 
mean the least in English, like 
Ipana tooth paste, or those in 
which the name of the maker, like 
Gillette, Remington, Cotgate, and 
the like, convey abroad a genuine 
reputation at home. It is hard to 
go wrong on these. But in all 
other cases there are pitfalls in 
every syllable, in every picture, 
which have to be guarded against 
none the less because, in a small 
proportion of cases, they are liable 
to lead us into bloomers which 
will be forever remembered. 


W. E. Bening to Join 
Janesville Paper Company 


Walter E. Bening, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., will become sales man- 
ager of the Janesville Paper Company, 
of that city, effective April 1. Carl Hart, 
sales promotion manager of the Parker 
Pen Company, will take over Mr. 
Bening’s duties. 


Johnston Agency Adds to Staff 


Martin Prehn, formerly with Moser, 
Cotins & Brown, Inec., advertising 
agency, has joined The Johnston Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., affiliated agency, 
as assistant to the president. Miss Helen 
M. Reichart, formerly with Orlano, Inc., 
has also joined the Johnston company. 
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I Knew I'd Heard 





the Name 





I’ve always been a great believer in keeping your name 
before the public, so that no sales-person in a store 
can say, “Never heard of it.” And that reminds me, 
the last time I was back East I asked a young lady in 
a department store if they had any better thermome- 
ters than those on the counter, and she said, “Well, 
these are all marked Fahrenheit, and there are no 
better thermometers than the Fahrenheit people 
make.” I told her I’d heard they were getting pretty 
stiff competition from the Centigrade crowd. Then 
she remarked that old man Vacuum must have made a 
fortune on his wonderful cleaners and I came away. 
But to get back to keeping your name before the public 
—in 1931 manufacturers of furniture and household 
furnishings placed more advertising in The Examiner 
than in any other Los Angeles newspaper. Maybe it 
was because The Examiner has-the largest circulation 
—and the largest home carrier circulation—of any 
morning and Sunday newspaper west of the Missouri 
River. Maybe they were influenced by the proved 
purchasing power of The Examiner audience. You see, 
it makes a lot of difference which public you keep 
your name before out here. As the old saw has it: 
Examiner advertisers sell more because Examiner 
readers buy more. 








Represented Nationally by W W Chew Organization. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
572 Madison Ave 612 Hearst Bidg. 10-238 General Moters Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
430 Chamber ef Commerce Bidg. 612-615 Hearst Bidg. 1510 Textile Tewer Bidg. 





LOS ANGELES 


EXAMINER. 
Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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ES''EIN THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET... . 


Iwent ahead 
n Philadelphia 


Phas are manufacturers who 
went steadily ahead in 1931—who 
improved their sales positions in 
Philadelphia from 3 to 16% over 
1930. 


In each and every case the bulk of 
their advertising was concentrated 
in the Curtis-Martin Newspapers. 


These manufacturers know that 
complete market coverage is the key 
to maximum sales efficiency in 
Philadelphia. 


Complete market coverage is ob- 
tainable through the Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers—and only through 
them, 











. INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


R Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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How Los Angeles Stores 



















Keep Up Their Sales | “ 
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The Los Angeles Times during February carried Nat: 

more “shopping” advertising—embracing De- has, 

partment Stores and stores dealing in Women’s o 
Ss 

Apparel, Men’s Clothing, Slioes, Musical Instru- thei 
° ° h 

ments, Hardware, Drugs, Radios, Electric Ap- > 

pliances and Furniture—than any other Los = 

Angeles or Pacific Coast newspaper. ay 

as 

° P . , plan 

Taking the morning field by itself, The Times can 

. . *-. Inco 

carried 7,896 more lines of such advertising met 

° thin 

than both other Los Angeles morning papers ren 

combined. 

adv 

no 1 

One-fourth of all Los Angeles display adver- as | 

: ‘ ‘ , ad goit 

tisers now give their entire appropriations to the the 

Los Angeles Times, as a result of which Times’ thin 

total February advertising exceeded that of the a 

nearest local newspaper by over 200,000 lines. sens 

ope! 

mee 

Back of Times’ advertising is The Times’ match- We 

less family-read circulation—the largest home- po 

delivered circulation in the market, and a a 

circulation which continues to grow at the er 

. ° wn 

fastest rate in the newspaper’s history. Pla 

pro’ 

the 
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Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; inve 

10-169 Gen’l Motors Bldg., Detroit; 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: can 

R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco; White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. a pe 

















Bank Meets 1932 Conditions with 


1932 Thinking 


Milwaukee Institution Helps Its Depositors and Prospects Keep Out 


ETTING AHEAD” has 

been the theme of the ad- 
vertising for the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, for 
more than two years. This bank 
has attempted to help people with 
their personal finance problems by 
showing them how to save and plan 
their spending. The present year, 
however, it was anticipated that 
there might be some skeptical com- 
ments to the effect that people 
can’t get ahead under present con- 
ditions. To forestall this the bank 
has prepared a helpful, easy-to-use 
plan to show people just how they 
can get ahead even with curtailed 
incomes. It has, in other words, 
met 1932 conditions with 1932 
thinking and is helping its cus- 
tomers to do the same. 

“We believe,” says Ruth Pearse, 
advertising manager, “that there is 
no reason why individuals as well 
as businesses cannot keep right on 
going ahead in spite of 


of the Red 


for a copy of the get ahead plan 
also carries a pencil. “Here are 
your get-ahead tools for 1932,” the 
folder says. 

People are urged in the folder 
to: First, take inventory. Next, 
go over the points listed under “my 
plan for 1932.” Third, use the 
fixed charges budget to work out 
a simple system for financing your 
annual lump sum expenses without 
burdening any one month’s income. 

There is a final admonition to 
“stick to the program you thus map 
out for yourself and you will have 
a new and better understanding of 
your financial problems, you will 
gain new self assurance enabling 
you to solve your other problems 
confidently, successfully and cheer- 
fully.” 

There is a balance sheet with a 
number of items listed under 
“What I Own” and “What I Owe.” 
There is a chart which shows how 





the dee P dips in the 
economists’ graphs of 
things as we don’t like 
to see them—provided 
they will use common 
sense and readjust their 
operating methods to 
meet changed conditions. 
We decided people were 
in a sufficiently sane and 
chastened mood to listen 
to some straight talking 
and constructive sugges- 
tions, and the rate at 
which the ‘Get-Ahead 
Plans’ are going out has 
proved the timeliness of 
the idea.” 
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The Get-Ahead Plan Was Featured in Newspaper 


Advertising 
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“Your cash reserve should grow.” 

Then there are ten points or 
suggestions which are to be 
checked for the individual’s 1932 
plan. These include such items as, 
“make regular savings deposits to 
build up a cash reserve,” “carry 
adequate life insurance,” “carry a 
checking account,” “rent a safe de- 
posit box,” and “put my children 
on an allowance” and “get ac- 
quainted with my banker.” There 
is an éxplanation under each one 
why it is advisable to take these 
steps. 

In addition there is a simplified 
“fixed charges budget for 1932” 
and, finally, there is a little talk on 
“the importance of a cash re- 
serve.” 

This plan makes it possible for 
any individual to put his affairs 
into just as good shape as he would 
those of his business. If a number 
of people can be persuaded to fol- 
low the suggestions in the plan 
the bank will benefit by increased 
deposits and more financially sound 
customers. 


3,000 Plans Handed Out 
in a Month 


In a little more than four weeks 
after the plan was first announced, 
over 3,000 plans were given out to 
people who called at the bank or 
wrote in for them. There are 
about 157,000 families in Milwau- 
kee. Figuring one plan to a fam- 
ily, the bank feels that it has made 
a fair start toward getting the 
city’s inhabitants readjusted finan- 
cially for 1932. 

The plan was introduced in three 
newspaper advertisements. One of 
these was a general advertisement 
on the plan showing a picture of 
the folder containing a copy of 
the plan and the pencil. The head- 
ing said: “Here are your get ahead 
tools for 1932.” Another advertise- 
ment was addressed to wives who, 
the advertisement stated, “Have a 
bigger job in times like these.” The 
third advertisement urged the read- 
A Sia a conference with your- 
self. 

The text of all these advertise- 
ments showed the necessity for 
managing one’s income properly 
this year. It offered the plan as 
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an aid in organizing one’s finan- 
ces. Each advertisement contained 
a coupon offering a copy of the 
plan. 

A special window display was 
installed which, Miss Pearse says, 
attracted more attention and com- 
ment than any the bank has ever 
had before. Two doors were the 
center of this display. They could 
be opened by any onlooker placing 
his hand over the outlined hand 
that was painted on the glass. As 
soon as the onlooker did this the 
doors opened. Behind the doors 
was a mirror which revealed “The 
one individual who can solve your 
1932 financial problems.” After 
the doors had remained open for 
a few seconds they automatically 
closed. 

The color scheme of this win- 
dow display carried out that of the 
folder which was printed in red 
and black on gray stock. A number 
of the folders were scattered in 
the window. 


Wilfred Kean Joins T. 
Smith 


Wilfred Kean, formerly manager of 
dealer sales of the Globe American Cor- 
poration, Kokomo, Ind., has joined the 
T. Harris Smith Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kean at one time was assis- 
tant sales manager and Central sales 
manager of the Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





Harris 





Joins San Antonio Agency 


J. H. Wurtz, formerly manager of 
the San Antonio branch of the J. P. 
Simpson Company, Inc., has joined the 
Gaines-Johnson Agency, San Antonio, as 
account executive. 

Prior to joining the Simpson agency 
in 1925 Mr. Wurtz was for several years 
with the San Antonio Light. 


C. F. Childs Account to 
H. P. Knight 


C. F. Childs and Company, Chicago, 
investment house, have appointed H. P. 
Knight & Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to handle their advertising 
account. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 


E. J. Robbins with Travis 
Corporation 


E. J. Robbins, for more than eight 
years with the advertising staff of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
The R. M. Travis Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Eastern sales director. 
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No insects:: 
no business 


T spider’s method works well when 
there is an ample supply of active insects. 


No insects — no business. 


A good many businesses today are waiting for 
orders, like spiders waiting for flies; waiting 
for that “impossible’’—good business coming 


back under its own power. 


When urged to advertise, their query invari- 
ably is—what shall we use for money? 


Every going business has within itself the 
wherewithal to protect and develop growth; 
limited, of course, by conditions. 


It all depends on the point of view, upon rec- 
ognition of advertising as essential. The un- 
believer has no trouble explaining his lack of 
appropriation; and he who wants one finds it. 


illiams & Cunnyngham 
cAdve rtising 


6 NortH Micuican Avenue - Cuicaco 


PHILADELPHIA... .. RocKkForD 
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IN 
Sy, 


x * * HOME OF THE 
LARGEST DAILY IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST! 


¥ That daily: the Journal. Its circulation: 107,562. 
Its coverage in Portland is concentrated, complete 
— thousands ahead of any other Portland daily. 
Throughout the entire Pacific Northwest it is the 
largest by a substantial lead over all Portland, 


Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma newspapers. 





vy With this one daily paper 


WASHINGTON 










you can buy the greatest cov- 
erage of both Portland and 


the entire Journal Dominion. 


ms JOURNAL 


ener ey PORTLAND ¢ OREGON 


@ Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc....New York + Chicago 
San Francisco. + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + H.R. Ferriss... . Seattle 
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Frequent Service by Dealers Keeps 
Customers Satisfied 


A Direct-Mail Series That Prevents Owners from Neglecting to Keep 
Their Radios in Good Operating Order 


NY product that requires ser- 
4 vice, that is likely to get out 
of order, can be either a burden 
or a boon to the manufacturer and 
his dealers. If the servicing prob- 
lem is handled properly there is no 
reason why customer good-will 
should not be created and protected. 

One of the major servicing 
problems is that of getting owners 
of the product, be it radio, auto- 
mobile, refrigerator, vacuum clean- 
er or what-not, to permit the 
dealer or service man to make a 
periodic inspection in order to keep 
the product in runfing order. If 
owners are allowed to neglect these 
products for too long a time the 
result is likely to be costly repairs, 
and lost good-will. 

Here is the story of a radio 
repair service, in New York, which 
has succeeded in holding its cus- 
tomers and keeping their good-will 
by means of a series of direct- 
mail pieces. A similar series could 
be easily adapted to the needs of 
many a manufacturer’s dealers who 
are inclined’to permit customers to 
forget their service needs. 

The QRV Radio Service, Inc., 
prides itself on prompt, efficient 
service. As soon as one of its 


repair men has finished a job a 
letter goes out to the customer 
which says that QRV “appreciates 
the privilege of having been al- 
lowed to serve you and the pleasure 
of welcoming you as a new ORV 
patron.” The letter then tells about 
the company’s desire to render 
satisfactory service and tells some- 
thing about its policies. The last 
paragraph reads: 

“May we also mention that, from 
years of experience with many 
thousands of radios, we have found 
every radio to require thorough 
testing and minor adjustments at 
least every four months, in order 
to insure continuous satisfactory 
operation and to avoid expensive 
repairs which often result from 
neglect of such regular service.” 

This letter is signed by the presi- 
dent, John S. Dunham. 

Four months later the first card 
in a monthly series is mailed. These 
remind the customer that his radio 
has not been serviced for some 
time. The reminders are written 
in a way so as not to offend. Mr. 
Dunham, who wrote them, has put 
a bit of humor into them along 
with cartoons. 

The radio set has been personi- 














Your radio, which we have not serviced for ten months, again 
voices its woes! 


"Hello, Doc ORV. Do you suppose m 
owner doesn't know that | could give ah 
clearer programs if you came and made 
me well again? I'm pretty sick, and I'm get- 
ting worse, but | can't seem to make my 
owner understand that 

| need a good doctor.” 


The doctor will be very 
glad to respond to the 
attached return card! 


Sincerely yours, 


Doe ORV 








Cartoons and Humorous Copy Make These Cards Welcome 
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fied and the sales message is put in 
the words of the set. 

“Hello, Doc ORV,” a typical card 
reads. “It has been four months 
since you were here to see me, 
and you know it is time to look 
me over again. My volume con- 
trol and tube sockets feel dusty, 
and some of my tubes are a little 
weak. When are you coming?” 

The final card reads: “Doc, 
(weakly) it’s a whole year since 
you were here, and now you better 
bring a vacuum cleaner and your 
entire kit of operating tools. I have 
a high fever and my tubes have 
pneumonia or something. Perhaps 
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you better bring me an ambulance. 
I’m very sick. I hope I don’t 
die!” 

Mr. Dunham reports that he is 
entirely satisfied with this series of 
reminder cards. He has, in the 
face of present conditions, been 
able to keep his list of customers 
up to par. 

This direct-mail series may be 
the answer to many a manufactur- 
er’s service problem. If his dealers 
can be persuaded to send out cards 
similar to these at regular intervals, 
the results may be pleased cus- 
tomers, happier dealers and a con- 
tented manufacturer. 


What Groucho Says 


He Thinks, Mebbe, an Agency Needs a Consumer 


wrt am I worrying about? 
I’m trying to keep a man 
that some of ’em are trying to get 
fired. 

Who is it? You know him, 
Ashland, our proofreader, fellow 
with hay fever. He can’t help 
that. Skippy sez: “He came to 
cough and remained to spray.” Got 
his nose plumbed a while ago and 
seems to be all right now even in 
hay fever time. But his nose is a 
point, but not the point. 

This guy is a consumer. 

Boss is a top hole social client 
pleaser. Gent. Treas. is a grand 
old overhead _ buster. Eagles, 
Skippy et al are real ad butchers. 
Us reps are more or less able 
errand boys. 

Ashland’s got his pointed nose 
headed toward the consumer. We 
write ads for clients and tell 
clients they’re for consumers, then 
we hope consumers will be good 
and like the ads. 

Ashland’s got a _ long nose. 
Means he notices things. Always 
horning in on copy which he proof- 
reads, not only grammar but ideas. 
Liable to say: “After all, the con- 
sumer may want to know some- 
thing "bout this silverware besides 
the fact that Mrs. Jennison-Jenni- 
son Jemny bought some.” Or 
“Don’tcha think that mebbe, seeing 
as this thing. has been mew and 





latest for three years, we might 
talk about its usefulness?” Or 
“Are you making a speech or sell- 
ing an electric iron?” 

Horns in on copy men and talks 
about consumers, as if copy men 
never heard of such animals. Gets 
their goat. When a writer has got 
way up on top of the world and 
writes, “Ali Baba, leader of the 
forty thieves, with his priceless 
Sesame, et cet.,” Ashland writes 
in his sassy style, “Ali Baba wasn’t 
one of the forty thieves. He hi- 
jacked ’em. Sesame sold for 40 
cents a bushel, like wheat. Better 
read the story.” 

He’s a copy writer’s pest. They 
squealed a demand for his extinc- 
tion. Gent. Treas. was for letting 
him go and getting a cheaper 
proofreader. Asked me ’bout it. 
Sez I: 

“Gent. Treas., do star baseball 
players like umpires?” 

“Not particularly,” 
Treas., who is a fan. 

“Do you like umpires?” 

“Not much,” sezze. “I’m for the 
home team.” 

“Yet they’re valuable. Wouldn’t 
be any decent game without ’em. 
Ashland’s like that. Proofread- 
ing’s gotta be a sorta umpire’s job. 
This proofreader is also a con- 
sumer. Consumer’s always the 
umpire of an ad. If he says the 


sez Gent. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HAT volume of advertising 
lineage which placed the 
Washington (D. C.) Star 
second among all news- 
papers in the United States 
for 1931 not only testifies 
to The Star’s supremacy 
in the Washington Market; 
but it also dramatically 
emphasizes normal busi- 
ness here. 


It isthe wonderful character 
of The Star’s circulation, 
dominating in volume; 
consistently increasing as 
the market grows, which 
makes it the ONE and 
ONLY newspaper needed 
to cover the “bright spot”’ 
in the country for business. 
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ad is O. K., the client makes money 
even on a stolen basé or a squeeze 
play. If the consumer calls a foul, 
client comes in and sez wat’s the 
matter with you guys—can’t you 
write copy that’ll make sales, guess 
I'll go to Aaronson. 

“I suspect Ashland of being the 
only pure consumer in business 
hours we got in our brilliant shop, 
and mebbe the only simon pure 
consumer at any proofreader’s 
desk. If so he’s a treasure ex- 
clusive to us.” 

“Getcha,” says Gent. Treas., “but 
why can’t we have a proofreader 
who is all you say and tactful 
about it?” 

“Well, mebbe, but while Ashland 
might be tactful and pretty good 
he couldn’t make the dent he does 
without hitting ‘em pretty hard 
now and then. Did you ever see a 
tactful umpire whom all the play- 
ers wanted to kiss?” ‘ 

Gent. Treas. never did. 

“Getcha again,” sezze. 

Fact is Gent. Treas. is not a tact 
prima donna himself, and he has a 
fellow feeling for Ashland. So I 
hope to gosh we will keep the one 
consumer on our staff. Gotta 
hunch we need one. Anyhow he’s 
all right to have around now that 
he got his nose plumbed. 
GrRoucHo. 





Mississippi Defeats Utility 
Sales Bill 


The Mississippi Legislature has de- 
feated a bill which would have pro- 
hibited public utilities from selling mer- 
chandise in the State. The senate voted 
down the measure by a vote of 27 to 9. 
The measure was aimed at the gas and 
electric companies and was supported by 
a few of the smaller merchants, plumbers 
and electrical dealers. 





E. S. Dean Joins Hayhurst 
Agency 
E. Sterling Dean, for the last twenty 
years head of the Toronto advertising 
agency bearing his name, has joined 
the F. H. Hayhurst Company, Ltd., ad- 
vertising agency, also of Toronto. 





New Business at Salt Lake City 


Fred E. Hamlin heads a new advertis- 
ing business organized at Salt Lake 
City. James E. Mills, owner of the 
Mills Advertising Service, of that city, 
Vern Peterson and S. H. Higginbotham 
are associated with the new business. 
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Form New Advertising 
Display Firm 
Halco Industries, Inc., has been or- 
ganized at Chicago to continue the man- 
ufacture of the products of Haynes & 
Kinder, Inc., former sign manufacturer 
of that city, and to manufacture addi- 
tional items in dealer display material. 
The new company has acquired the 
Haynes & Kinder building and plant. 
hapman Hall is president. Nathan 
Cohn 1s vice-president and general man- 
omer Both were formerly with Haynes & 
inder. J. J. Pieri, formerly with the 
Photoplating Company and the Arto- 
graphic Corporation, will be in charge of 
production. Charles W. Belden, formerly 
with Mueller Bros. Art & Manufacturing 
Company, will be in charge of designing 
and artwork. 


Appoint Cockfield, Brown 


The Royal Bank of Canada has ap- 
pointed the Montreal office of Cockfield, 
Brown & Company, Ltd., to direct an 
advertising campaign using newspapers, 
magazines and financial and farm pub- 
lications. 

The Toronto office of the Cockfield, 
Brown agency has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of Orange Crush, 
Ltd., of that city. 


J. L. Stephens Joins Metal 


Office Furniture Company 

John L. Stephens, for the last four 
years advertising manager of the Shaw- 
Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich., has 
joined the Metal Office Furniture Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., where he 
will be in charge of sales promotion. He 
had been with the Shaw-Walker Company 
for seven years. 


J. M. O’Meara with Polk 
& Company 


J. M. O’Meara, formerly with the 
Dealer Advertising Corporation, has 
joined R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, 
as assistant sales manager of the direct- 
mail division. He was at one time in 
charge of sales of the Electrograph Com- 
pany, Detroit. 











Appoint Atlanta Agency 

The Tom Huston Peanut Company. 
Columbus, Ga., packer of Spanish pea- 
nuts, has appointed James A. Greene & 
Company, Atlanta advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 

The Greene agency has also been ap- 
pointed to direct a radio advertising 
compaign for Nehi, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 
maker of Nehi beverages. 


A. H. Ehle Appointed by 


Budd Company 

Archibald H. Ehle, formerly vice- 
president in charge of domestic sales 
and, later, in charge of general sales of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has 
been appointed director of sales of the 
rail-car division of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 
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Here’s How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


How Women’s Wear Stores 
Now Apportion Their Space 


What newspapers the Women’s Wear Stores find most suc- 
cessful is important information for all advertisers. 


In January and February of this year, the Sun-Telegraph 
stood first in Pittsburgh in Women's Wear Store advertising. 
The charts below show how three of the four largest Pitts- 
burgh Women's Wear Stores have placed their advertising 
in evening and Sunday newspapers during the past four years: 


‘A’ STORE *B* STORE ‘c* STORE 


YEAR veer ven YEAR YEAR EAR 





Based on figures by Advertising Record Co. for 
1928; Media Records for later years. . . . Without 
alteration of any kind. 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 











PROOF 
OF 
PUDDING 


The Oregonian 
carried 75.2% 
more classified 
advertising in 
1931 than any 
other Portland 
newspaper. 


CLASSIFIED... 


Che Oregoman 


One of America’s lowest milline rate newspapers 


National Representatives, WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
NEW YORK i CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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pulse beat of reader interest 


@ When newspaper readers 
have advertising of their own to place, it’s 
only natural that they turn to the newspaper 
in which they read advertising. Thus, shrewd 
space buyers rightly measure reader interest 
by the size and quality of a newspaper’s clas- 
sified section. On this sound basis, The Ore- 
gonian can safely top any media list designed 
to sell the Portland market. Profit by this 
revealing situation. Buy The Oregonian first 


...it does a powerful selling job alone. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Arxansas Power & Licut Company 
InE Biurr, Ark. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are sending some 44,000 residen- 
tial customers a magazine with return 
postcard as per attached. We have been 
sending these customers the magazine 
for ten months. We will be grateful if 
you will advise percentage of returns 
we may expect. Just scribble the figures 
n the attached and forward in enclosed 
envelope. We thank you. 

G. WuHippen, 
Manager, 
Advertising and Public 
Information Departments. 


E sincerely wish we knew 
how to answer a question 
like that one. How we also wish 
somebody would just scribble on a 
piece of paper what our own in- 
come would be next year or how 
much money we would make if we 
sent out 44,000 letters. We are al- 
ways highly complimented at a re- 
quest like this but frankly confess 
our inability to give a definite an- 
swer and we should be just as 
suspicious of anyone who pretends 
to know the answer as we are of 
stock tipsters. 
Human nature being what it is 
and always has been, it is im- 
possible for us to scribble the fig- 


— 
Livestock Magazines Organize 


Nine livestock magazines have formed 
a national sales organization known as 
the National Livestock Magazines, with 
headquarters in the Daily News Build- 
ing, Chicago. B. J. Parson and P. H. 
Dempers are co-managers of the new 
organization. . 
Publications represented include Amer- 
icon Hereford Journal, The Livestock 
Feeder, ‘Poland China Journal and 
Spotted Poland China Digest, all of 
Kansas City, Mo., Chester White World 
ind Duroc Sentinel, both of Des 
Moines, American Hampshire Herdsman, 
Peoria, Ill., American Sheep Breeder, 
Chicago, and Shorthorn World and 
‘arm Magazine, Aurora, IIl. 


Joins Des Moines Agency 
Ralph Harley, formerly a member of 


the promotion department of the Des 


Moines Register and Tribune, has joined 
Fairall & Company, advertising agency 
f that city, as an account executive. 


F. R. Kerman Leaves 


Transamerica 


F. R. Kerman has resigned as vice- 
resident in charge of advertising of 
he Transamerica Corporation. 
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Just Scribble It 
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ures of what returns a subscription 
effort or a direct-mail piece is 
ever going to pull. 

We did have an article in Print- 
ERS’ INK, February 11, 1932, en- 
titled, “Pruning Poor Prospects 
from the Mailing List.” This arti- 
cle told about the use of return 
postcards and letters to eliminate 
non-prospects from a house maga- 
zine mailing list. 

The article discussed one of the 
letters used by the International 
Nickel Company in cutting down 
its list of prospects and told the 
results secured. This company has 
permitted us to see copies of the 
letters sent out and the postcards 
that were used. On each letter were 
marked the number of prospects to 
which that letter was sent and the 
returns that that particular letter 
produced. 

This will give any other company 
sending out house magazines some 
sort of an idea of what it can 
expect from its own mailings. But 
such figures are only a guess when 
applied as a guide for another list 
on, another product.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

+ 


Changes in Autocar Company 


H. L. White, formerly manager of 
the Pittsburgh branch of the Autocar 
Company, Ardmore, Pa., manufacturer 
of motor trucks, has been transferred to 
Philadelphia where he will have charge 
of sales in the territory outside the 
Philadelphia district. He succeeds A. M 
Bates who has been transferred to the 
national account division at New York. 

. W. Smith, formerly manager of 
the Detroit branch, succeeds Mr. White 
at Pittsburgh and D. M. Murray be- 
comes Detroit manager. J. O. Warner 
has been made manager of the St. Louis 
branch. 


Appoints Rochester Agency 


The L. M. Clark Company, Toledo, 
manufacturer of Arialators, has ap- 
pointed The Johnston Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines and newspapers will 
be used. 


Corning Todd Joins Kelpekoe 

Corning Todd, head of a direct-mail 
advertising business at Tacoma, has 
joined the newly formed Kelpekoe, Inc.. 
Seattle, where he will have charge of 
direct-mail activities. 








NOTHER one of those things 
that seem so obvious (after they 
have been done) that one wonders 
why they were never thought of 
before. This counter display piece 


+ 


Fresno Newspapers Merge 

The Fresno, Calif., Bee has purchased 
the Fresno Morning Republican and be- 
comes the Bee and Republican, an eve- 
ning newspaper. A new morning paper, 
the Tribune, will take the place of the 
Republican. 

xeorge A. Osborn and Chase S. 
Osborn were formerly owners of the 
Republican. Carlos . McClatchy is 
general manager of the James McClatchy 
Publishing Company, the purchaser. 


Yonkers “Record” Becomes 
Daily 

The Yonkers, N. Y., Record, for- 
merly published Sundays, has entered 
the daily field and will be published 
every evening hereafter as well as Sun- 
day mornings. The George B. David 
Company, publishers’ representative, rep- 
resents it in the national advertising field. 





Glover’s Account to Lesan 

The H. Clay Glover Company, New 
York, has appointed the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its Glover’s 
Imperial dog remedies and Glover’s Im- 
perial mange medicine for human use. 


A Slogan Comes to Life 





brings the famous “Not a Cough in 
a Carload” slogan to life. Dealers 
fill the car with packages of Old 
Golds. This display piece has 
proved very popular among dealers. 


+ + 


Quaker State Oil Appoints 


Sales Guild 

The Quaker State Oil Refining Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pa., has appointed The 
Sales Guild, Inc., merchandising counsel, 
New York, to handle its marketing and 
dealer programs. The New York office 
of Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., is han- 
dling the advertising account. 


E. F. Lethen, Jr., with 
Modern Magazines 


Edward F. Lethen, Jr., for the last 
four years with the Rhodes & Leisen- 
ring Company, Chicago publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has joined the office at that 
city of Modern Magazines, Inc. 


Baby Shoe Account to Ayer 


The Ideal Baby Shoe Company, Dan- 
vers, Mass., manufacturer of baby 
shoes, has appointed N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 





Milton J. Vogel, formerly with the 
Kling-Gibson Company and Critchfield 
& Company, has joined the staff of 
Winthrop & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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Ano (Seorge 
shington 


T IS a coincidence that in times like these we should be 
commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, the father of our country. 


So as we do honor to our greatest man let us also pause and 
reflect upon the principles on which this nation was founded. 


Let us realize that the way out of present and future 
difficulties lies not in the glib formulas of the opportunist, but 
in the time-tried, simple wisdom of our first President. 

This year every citizen should read again President Wash- 
ington’s farewell address delivered September 17, 1796. 

In the words of this ringing message to the nation he had 
served so well, he lights the way to the prosperity and peace 
we seek. 

This famous message was reprinted on the front cover of 


The American Weekly for February 14. 


And every week, for a period of six weeks thereafter, this 
magazine has devoted its entire front cover to a full-color 
reproduction of a famous painting that depicts important 
historical events in the life of Washington. 


Five and one-half million families, one out of every four 
households in the United States, are. thus impressed with the 
high leadership with which America set forth upon her way. 


What better standard could be proposed in times like these? 


TH EANERICAN 





wit EEKLY 
tn the World 
ini FA\Y/EEK Ramee 
‘‘The National Magazine with Local Influence’”’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Patmottve Bupc., Cuicaco . . . 5 WintHRop Sovare, Boston 
753 Bonnre Braz, Los -ANGELES ee 

11-250 Genera Morors Bupc., Derroir . . . 1138 Hanna Bupc., CLEVELAND 
101 Marretra Street, ATLANTA _— 


222 Monapnock Buipc., San FRANcISsco 


INTERNATIONAL Bipc., St. Louis 











Calm Copy Creates Sales 


Simon Ackerman Clothes, Inc., Tries a Quiet Voice in a Roomful of 





N what was labeled “our first 
statement direct to the public” 
the makers of Simon Ackerman 
Clothes produced an unusual piece 
of advertising. In the first place, 
it broke many of the advertising 
rules. 

There was much copy, fifteen 
paragraphs of it. It told how this 
manufacturer, annoyed by retailers 
who cut prices and clamored for 
cheaper and always cheaper suits to 
sell at a price, decided to go into 
the business of making directly for 
the consumer and _ distributing 
through its own stores. 

The copy was direct and to the 
point, deliberately constructed to 
get away from the professional 
touch, in simple words. Example: 


During the year just closed, the retail 
apparel business was split wide open by 
a sudden change in the economic situa- 
tion. Stores which formerly operated 
strictly upon a quality standard, sud- 
denly lost their nerve under the pressure 
of lessening demand. 

Their first idea was to get business, 
and they could see no other means than 
to lower prices. Instantly manufacturers 
were overwhelmed with demands for 
cheaper clothing to sell at cut prices. 
What happened? Look around you and 
you will find the answer. Quality stand- 
ards started to slip. A great many 
retailers stopped matching quality for 
quality. and plunged into a competitive 
war of cut prices. 


It also went directly to the mat 
against vague claims and generali- 
ties, was specific and produced an 
air of sincerity by being so specific. 
Example: 


We have improved every feature of the 
construction of Simon Ackerman clothes. 
We won't be vague about this. These 
suits are hand-tailored and clearly marked 
as such. And the term “hand-tailoring” 
in this case is used in its strictest sense, 
for the clothes have been checked, step 
for step, with the official list of specifica- 
tions laid down by the Better Business 
Bureau of New York. This is a state- 
ment you won't find often in print. 


It admitted its own simplicity 
and gave the reader a definité thing 
to do. 


And now, if this story, which we have 
tried to make as simple as possible, ap- 
peals to your sense of fairness, you will 





Shouters 
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want to investigate what we have to 
show you. 

We invite you to spend a few minutes 
at one of our new stores; and we promise 


you that your time will not be wasted. 





Our First Statement 
Direct to the Public 
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This Newspaper Advertisement Is 
Quietly Voiced in Its Typography, Too 
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The results proved that the pub- 
lic will respond to simple, construc- 
tive advertising, that price is not 
the chief factor. In the face of 
“$92.50 and less” advertising, this 
company offered a fixed price of 
$30.00, and the stores were crowded 
the day after the copy appeared. 
A good business was done. 

These results seem to prove 
again that it is a good time for 
some advertisers to capitalize on 
the mistakes of the ballyhoo boys, 
that confidence and a desire to buy 
can be created by simple state- 
ments, that price is not necessarily 
the main appeal. 


Appoints Boston Agency 


The Seth Sears Pen Company, Boston, 
has appointed Frank H. Jones, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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omens KENDALL, KNIGHT & COMPANY LIMITED “~—~", ,.., 
— ie ENGINEERS AND MERCHANTS a 


CAGLE ano TELESRAPHIC ADDRESS §«HITENB ION 
Se YORK STREET SYONEY. naw 
8th Pebruary, 1932. 
ner wo AWK/RO/8084, 


The Editor, 
“american Exporter", 
370 Seventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir, 


In reading through your interesting number of 
January lest which you kindly forwarded to us, we were 
attracted by wT) + No.2014 on page 90 edvertising 
for Agente for a Vest Pocket Calculator, 


It is Giffieult for us to judge from the short 
advertisement the construction of this Calculator but if 
it is easy ani simple to manipulate there should be a 
large market for it and our Department which handle the 
sale of Scientific Instruments would be able to take 
en immediate interest in this Caloulator. 


The principal American firms we represent at 
the present time ere - 








Ohio Brass Company, Mansfielé, Ohio. ———— 
General Stee] Castings Co 
National Lock Wa 


a 
—— AUSTRALIA OPENS UP 


A few weeks ago Australia removed import restrictions on 43 kinds 

of merchandise and lowered the duties on 88, thus reversing the 

policy of the former government and re-opening the market for 

many American lines. This letter from the agent of several large 

American manufacturers typifies the reader-interest of the American 

Exporter among importing distributors in every overseas market. 
Our Readers Are Your Buyers Abroad 





















AMERICAN EXPORTER 





World's Largest Export Journal --- 55th Year 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Sell your goods by ainshibion 
Mf DUMP DISTRIBUTION WASTE 


* Scatek Sure Profits! 





BRILLIANT 


ADVERTISING STROPHE! 





Gel Te Merchandising e Gnalyses 
WH send Us a Sample of Your Product 


fx worty’s LARGEST COIN MACHINE 
MANUFACTURERS 


MILLS 
Novelty Company 


7 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Price Maintenance Desirable, Says 
Seligman-Love Report 


Study by Economists Advocates New Legislation and Interstate 
Business Commission 


RICE maintenance is a step 

toward fair competition. It 
is economically defensible, and, 
therefore, ethically desirable. The 
adoption of resale-price mainte- 
nance will mean on the whole a 
step forward in American business 
life.” 

Thus flat-footedly the long- 
awaited Seligman-Love report, re- 
leased this week, comes out on the 
side of resale-price’ maintenance. 

In the spring of 1931 the New 
York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation formed a committee to 
investigate the subject of price 
maintenance. It was decided that, 
because of the apparent confusion 
concerning the subject and the lack 
of any agreement among business 
men concerning the best solution 
of the problem, a thorough study 
should be made by an outstanding 
economist. 

Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman was 
chosen to make the study after 
Edward Plaut, of Lehn & Fink, 
had arranged to finance the work. 
After nearly a year of exhaustive 
investigation, engaged in by a num- 
ber of economists, the report is 
finally published in a book, “Price 
Cutting and Price Maintenance.” 
(Harper & Bros.) As co-author 
with Dr. Seligman stands the name 
of Dr. Robert A. Love. 


Various Angles 
Presented 


After a compressed but thorough 
survey of the subject from its his- 
torical and legal aspects the authors 
enter into a discussion of price 
maintenance from the viewpoint of 
its benefits to retailer, manufac- 
turer and consumer. With the 
calm, passionless language of a 
legal decision they explore every 
side of the question and reach their 
conclusions. 

One of the most interesting 
phases of the entire report is its 
method of repeatedly taking favor- 
ite arguments of both opponents and 





proponents and turning them 
against their upholders. Consider, 
for instance, the following para- 
graphs: 

“There are three reasons why it 
is unreasonable to expect the com- 
plete cessation of price cutting and 
a great rise in the margin of profits 
to the retailer. Those are the lack 
of universal acceptance of resale- 
price maintenance by the manufac- 
turers, the inability of the retailers 
to force its adoption and the fact 
that the sales of non-maintained 
articles will be unaffected. 

“But even if price maintenance 
will not completely do away with 
price cutting it does not follow that 
it is undesirable. The essential 
benefit to the retailer will consist in 
the indirect effects rather than in 
any direct result in the shape of 
uniform high prices.” 


Producers Are 


Consumers 


Perhaps the greatest service that 
the report will perform is in point- 
ing out that in our complex indus- 
trial life there is no such thing as 
producer and consumer as separate 
entities. Producers are, after all, 
consumers, and the welfare of most 
consumers is tied up with the wel- 
fare of producers. 

“Once Congress adopts the idea 
that legislation regulating business 
procedure is essentially social legis- 
lation,” summarizes the _ report, 
“that it is as necessary to protect 
one group of business men from 
others as it is to protect consumers 
from business men and that the 
welfare of the nation is but an 
aggregate of the welfare of in- 
dividuals most of whom are busi- 
ness men, a basis is readily found 
for our present suggestion.” 

After demonstrating pretty con- 
clusively that some form of retail- 
price maintenance would be 
beneficial, the report then proceeds 
to consider what will be the best 
way to go about putting the prac- 











tice on a legally defensible basis. 

It comes out unequivocally 
against any flat repeal of the pres- 
ent anti-trust laws. It displays no 
great enthusiasm for the Capper- 
Kelly Bill and other proposed leg- 
islative measures, believing none of 
them adequate. 

Boiled down to its essentials the 
most striking suggestion for re- 
form is that Congress set up an 
“Interstate Business Commission,” 
to function along the lines of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Farm Board and the Land 
Bureau. 

“In setting up such a body,” says 
the report, “Congress would clearly 
not be contravening the constitu- 
tional prohibition against delegating 
legislative power; for Congress 
would already have laid down the 
broad lines to be followed and 
would have delegated only that part 
of the administration which is too 
complex and too onerous to han- 
dle directly.” 

The so-called Interstate Business 
Commission would be non-political 
in character and composed of men 
of unquestioned integrity and of 
the highest type of ability. The 
authors of the report do not think 
it feasible to insist that members 
of any specified group should be 
represented. Furthermore, they do 
not believe that an expansion of 
the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission would be an adequate 
substitute for their proposed busi- 
ness commission. 


Restricted to 
Outside Suggestion 


This commission would not origi- 
nate rules and would restrict its 
task to suggestions emanating from 
business groups. This is necessary 
because the varied nature of the 
price cutting problem makes it es- 
sential that suggestions must come 
from groups of business men most 
cognizant of the problems. 

With a body such as an Inter- 
state Business Commission business 
would have at its disposal a fair- 
minded Governmental group, sym- 
pathetic alike to producer and con- 
sumer, and entirely capable of 
treating the problems of resale- 
price maintenance as they come up 
in business. ° 
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The authors, however, start their 
solution of the problem in a much 
more modest form. They believe 
the irreducible minimum of reform 
to consist in the adoption of a 
refusal-to-sell policy and the first 
step in this form must be to le- 
gitimize it by making legal those 
methods which alone can make it 
effective. Today, court decisions 
uphold the right of refusal-to-sell 
but bar the manufacturer from an 
all effective means of maintaining 
that right. 

This step would probably lead, 
the authors believe, to legalizing 
“distribution control” contracts 
which would apply only to the 
withholding of supplies and would 
not cover agreements as to resale 
prices by the wholesaler. Further 
it would lead to the prohibition of 
unauthorized selling. 

Once these steps have been taken, 
the report points out, further con- 
sideration of the problem plunges 
into the very center of the subject 
of unfair competition. Before any- 
thing can be done about this sub- 
ject, there must be a new definition 
of public interest which will in- 
clude business welfare. 

“It is scarcely any longer open 
to doubt,” continues the report, 
“that some machinery is requisite 
to invest a body with discretionary 
powers in order to replace dogma- 
tic formulas with common sense, 
that the initiative in formulating 
business ethics should be relegated 
to business under some plan like 
that of a rehabilitated trade-prac- 
tice conference; that in order to 
avoid oppressive measures the Gov- 
ernment should keep its hands off 
except to the extent of exercising 
its veto power; and finally, that 
divergent business interests, as well 
as those of labor and the consumer, 
should be adequately protected by 
an unofficial body of the very high- 
est grade, designed for the express 
purpose of accomplishing what is 
fair to all.” 

In four admirable appendices the 
book surveys thoroughly price- 
cutting in the drug industry, and, 
more superficially, in a dozen other 
industries, deals with the legal 
aspects of resale-price maintenance, 
and describes its status in foreign 
countries. 
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Wat we would 


expect to be true” 


—That is the common verdict on the survey 
proving the Heratp Tripune’s New 
York Stock Exchange leadership. 


y New York Herald Tribune 
is read by more members of the 
New York Stock Exchange than 
any other morning newspaper, 
according to a recent survey which 
covered 75% of the entire mem- 


bership. 
¥ y ¥ 


Convincing as this survey is in 
itself, its acceptance by leaders in 
the financial field adds to its im- 
portance. Stock Exchange mem- 
bers interviewed, their partners, 
bankers, investment bankers, large 
investors, tell us that the survey 
confirms their own ideas on news- 
paper readership in the financial 
field today. 

The leaders in finance, those who 
make it a profession—are large in 
influence and buying power, but 
small in number compared with 
the several hundred thousand fam- 
ilies reading the Herald Tribune 


Herald 


daily. These leaders countheavily 
because of what they represent. 

Few people today choose a news- 
paper for one feature alone. News- 
paper leadership calls for varied 
specialization. The calibre of news 
and comment that has brought 
the Herald Tribune to first place 
in the definitely checked field of 
Stock Exchange members, has re- 
sulted in leadership in many other 
fields where the audience is less 
susceptible of definition and poll- 
ing, but where Herald Tribune 
prestige is just as definitely con- 
ceded. To reach these influential 
groups—the buyers in today’s 
markets,—you should first adver- 
tise in the Herald Tribune. 

If you would like the complete 
report of the Herald Tribune’s 


survey of Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, write to Dept. P2, New York 
Herald Tribune, on your business 
letterhead. 

















The Ingredients of a Perfect 
Headline 






What Is Behind It Is Often of Greater Importance Than What Is 
Beneath It 


By Sherman L. Smith 


New England Manager, Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 


T is the obvious function of the 

headline to attract the reader’s 
attention and arouse his interest so 
that he will read the subsequent 
message and retain the idea that 
the advertisement intends to con- 
vey. The message, of course, is 
important, but an unread message 
is no message at all, and those con- 
siderations which lie behind the 
successful headline may therefore 
be of even greater importance than 
the copy which follows it. 

Text-books on advertising give 
rules for writing good headlines, 
but it is doubtful if the copy 
writers who prepare our most suc- 
cessful advertisements ever have 
the rules consciously in mind when 
they do their work. Subconsciously 
these writers sense the reactions 
of the reader’s mind and they con- 
struct headlines which endeavor to 
compel his attention. A study of 
the headlines they turn out fur- 
nishes an interesting insight into 
their mental processes and demon- 
strates that it is possible to classify 
all headlines in ten very definite 
groups. 

First let us dispose of one type 
of heading that cannot really be 
called a headline at all. That is 
the mere name of the product or 
of the advertiser. There is noth- 
ing about such a heading to make 
us want to read the message. It 
smacks more of the _ business 
“card” than of anything else. 

Disregarding this type, there are 
ten other definite classifications : 


1. The Flat, Dogmatic Declara- 
tion. 


“The Great American truck 
value.” 
“Leadership.” 


“Ten dollar style in a $5 shoe.” 

— oils, the people’s choice.” 
This is perhaps the least inter- 

esting of all types of headlines. 


oe 
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There may be places where it is 
indispensable—but I doubt it. Its 
principal justification is that it fills 
a space where a headline of some 
kind has to go. 


2. The Complete Announcement, 
Not Intriguing nor Tempting One 
to Read the Text. 


“So delicious that they are the 
nation’s favorite beans.” 
“America’s largest selling brand 





of butter because it’s creamery 
fresh.” 
. for style——— for Action.” 
“In every way Modern, in every 
way Fine.” 


Headlines of this character usu- 
ally mean more than those of the 
preceding type. The trouble is, 
they usually mean too much. They 
tell the whole story and a momen- 
tary pause is all the attention they 
require. Too easy—for the reader. 
He may thank you for telling him 
so tersely—but he forgets you 
when he turns the page. 


3. The Impersonal, Announce- 
ment Type. 

“This is the new Bon Ami De 
Luxe Package for bathrooms.” 

“Announcing a new Hudson 
Eight.... The Brougham De 
Luxe with selective free wheel- 
ing.” 
“Member of a Distinguished 
Family.” 

“The New Oldsmobile is winning 
the praise of all who drive it.” 

Such headlines say something. 
They possess a certain amount of 
news value and are less liable to 
bombast than those in Group 2. 
Therefore the reader is likely to 
be more friendly. There is a good 
chance of his reading the rest of 
the story. 

4. A Direct Statement or News 
about the Product, Implying Su- 
periority. 
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“Every Hood Grade A Cow Is 
Groomed and Washed Twice a 
Day.” 

“Yeast is a food—not a drink.” 

“You change programs without 
getting up, with this new Philco 
Balanced Superheterodyne so we 
named it Lazyboy.” 

This goes Group 3 one better. 
Even if the reader does not read 
the text, he is likely to retain the 
message—because it has added at 
least a little contribution to his 
store of information. 


5. The Direct Question, Arous- 
ing Curiosity in the Answer or in 
the Reason for Asking the Ques- 
tion. 


“Wouldn’t you welcome $200 a 
month on retirement or $26,000 in 
cash ?” 

“Why go without those impor- 
tant ‘Little things’ ?” 

“Are you paying too much for 
sales analysis information?” 


“but who wants to be a 
camel ?” 

“After the pantry shelf... 
what then?” 


This is perhaps the easiest kind 
of good headline to write, from 
a reader-interest standpoint. And 
because it is so easy it is likely to 
be overdone. When a copy writing 
novice discovers this kind of head- 
line he is likely to write nothing 
else—until he is taken to task or 
given a different assignment. 


6. Directing the Reader to Use 
the Product for a Definite or Im- 
plied Reason. 


“Catch all their musical team- 
work with new radio tubes.” 

“Expect more from the ‘No- 
Breaker-Strip Balloon’—and get 
it!’ 

“Do it right the first time. ne 
Specify Toncan Iron Pipe.” 

“Get a better job at a Rotary 
Lift Shop.” 

“How I got my. husband to 
praise my cooking.” 

Here we begin to get down to 
the real function of any advertise- 
ment, to stress the need, or the re- 
sults, or the satisfaction awaiting 
the reader if he will become a user 
of the product. This type of head- 
line is likely to crystallize the whole 
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message and to give the reader the 
one concrete statement that you 
hope he will remember. 


7. Paraphrases of Familiar Ex- 
pressions. 


“That telltale ring gave the 
bride away.” (The ring around 
the bath tub.) 

_ “It's not the heat, it’s the stupid- 
ity.” 

“Winner ... not by a hair, but 
a head of hair.” 

Now we begin to talk to the 
reader in his own language, to use 
terms that have a most familiar 
sound. He will probably remem- 
ber the headline, although that in 
itself does not make him remem- 
ber the product. Nevertheless, 
you tickle his fancy and he is al- 
most certain to read your message, 
thereafter connecting your product 
with the clever headline in his 
mind. 


8. The Emphatic Use of Com- 
parison or Metaphor. 


“In 2031 A. D., we'll say for 
sure.” 

“Like shining up the sun.” 

“This room speaks French... 
with a provincial accent.” 

Such headlines are like a blast 
of fresh air. They make the 
reader sit up and take notice; he 
can almost feel his eyebrows arch. 
Of course, in themselves they do 
not identify the product but they 
give the subsequent message a 
send-off that is as refreshing as it 
is emphatic. 


9. Vague, but Inviting, Perusal 
of the Text for Explanation. 


“What men look for in the girls 
they marry.” 

“What he has done for others 
he can do for you... with rub- 
ber.” 

“Man after man passed the good 
news along.” 

“One telephone call saved 100 
acres of tomatoes.” 

“Son, every time I open this 
valve I lengthen the life of thou- 
sands of cars.’ 

“Duco is not in the dictionary— 
and that’s important to you.” 

“A little precision, a lot better 
results.” 
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“Why mothers urge children to 
drink Hires Root Beer.” 

“Like it? ...I’m_ wild 
it!” 

Man’s innate curiosity is an al- 
most absolute guarantee that the 
copy announced by such a head- 
line will be read. Not quite so 
clever as Type 8 and perhaps not so 
likely to be remembered, neverthe- 
less most headlines of this type 
enjoy the advantage of gaining the 
reader’s attention with an argu- 
ment for the product. 


10. Unusual, Intriguing, Imply- 
ing the Message Which the Text 
Contains. 


about 


“IT could pay more, but I want 
a Buick.” “I’m stepping up to 
Buick, too.” 

“Plums have it! Rhubarb has 
it! Heinz Rice Flakes have it, 
too—and they’re the only Rice 
Flakes that do.” 

“They call it ‘Athlete’s Foot’ but 
it isn’t a joking matter.” 

“Hane’s underwear is a knock- 
out ... but the price doesn’t hit 
you hard.” 

“Thousands are re-roofing this 
season—paying out of income— 
like rent.” 

“Holiday happy, and yet—others 
are judging him by this detail.” 

“Give the Oven a Cold Shoulder 
—Serve dainty desserts quickly 
with these Baker’s Cakes.” 

“Lines sketched in by laughter 
are etched in by time.” 

“When I had Pyorrhea—” 

Headlines of this type enjoy the 
advantages of Type 9 and more. 
They are likely to be remembered 
for their own sake and if they are 
retained they are often advertise- 
ments in themselves, regardless of 
how little of the text may be kept 
in mind. 

* * a 

Which type of headline is best 
is a matter of personal judgment 
and often depends upon the prod- 
uct, the medium, the type of 
reader or user, and the message of 
the particular advertisement. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
the first five types, from a reader 
viewpoint are objective—dependent 
upon the product for their interest 
—while the last five are subjective 
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—finding their appeal in the inter- 
ests of the reader himself. And 
after all, we are interested more in 
ourselves than in external “things.” 
If a headline could possess the 
best characteristics of all of these 
types, it would: 

(a) Say something. 

(b) Put the reader in a friendly 
frame of mind. 

(c) Give him a message that he 
will be likely to retain. 

(d) Stress the need, or the re- 
sults, or the satisfaction to be ob- 
tained from using the product. 

(e) Talk to the reader in his 
own language. 

(f{) Be refreshing, that is, stand 
out from the commonplace. 

(g) Give an argument for the 
product. 

(h) Be 
own sake. 

If it possessed all of these char- 
acteristics, perhaps—who knows— 
it might be perfect. 


New Toledo Weekly Starts 
Publication 

A new weekly newspaper has been 
started at Toledo, Ohio, under the name 
of the Toledo Tribune. It is published 
by the Toledo Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, of which Harold C. Place, for- 
merly editor of the Toledo News-Bee, is 
president. 
Mr. Place will also be 
publisher of the new weekly. 
The advertising director of the Tribune 
will be C. L. Ozburn, formerly national 
advertising manager of the News-Bee 
and general manager of the Ozburn Out- 
door Advertising Company. 

M. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed advertising representative. 


rememberable for its 


editor and 


Hillerich & Bradsby Appoint 
W. H. Sadler 


W. H. Sadler has succeeded Sam 
Severance as manager of the advertising 
department of the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company, Louisville, Louisville Slugger 
bats and Grand Slam golf clubs. Until 
recently, Mr. Sadler was in charge of 
advertising and publicity for the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company. 

5 + = 

F, E. La Combe Returns 

to Lavo 

Fred E. La Combe, formerly sales 
manager of the Leland Chemical Com- 
pany and, more recently, with the Benz 
Products Company, has been appointed 
sales promotion manager and assistant 
to the president of The Lavo Company 
of America, Milwaukee. He was formerly 
with the Lavo company for ten years. 
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“HE editorial pattern of The 
American LEGION Monthly coin- 
cides exactly with the known and 
definite interests of more than a 


million men: 
in progress and achievement 


in adventure, sport and the 


out-of-doors 


in news of the activities of 









a great association of 


Americans, 
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ick-Freeze Magic 


by CLARENCE BimpsEYE 
and Stetson CLARK 


Quick freezing, refrigeration’s new- 
practical development, is revolu- 
ionizing the business of handling 
rishable foods. How it is done and 
at quick freezing does to preserve 
he cell formation in food and bring 
in fresher, more appetizing form 
o your table. 


speaking of Rubber 
by Harvey Firestone, Jr. 


More than 80 per cent of the rub- 
ber used in this country goes into au- 
omobile tires alone. But there is a 
ascinating story in the uses of the 
ther 20 per cent. A certain 1932 
nodel motor car, for instance, con- 
ains 270 individual rubber parts 
hich weigh 141 pounds, including 
e tires. The sudden withdrawal of 
ubber would paralyze industry and 
narkedly decrease the comforts and 
oveniences of living. 


fou Always Can Tell 


by Frep C. Ketiy 
illustrated by Rea Invin 


In Chicago is one of the greatest 
aboratories ‘on earth for the study 
bf crowd psychology—the great mail- 
brder house of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
yhat mail-order company executives 
now about the predictability of hv- 
man behavior is plenty. 





ughboy, 1932 Model 
by Rosert GINSBURCH 


Uncle Sam’s first-class fighting man 
0-day carries a good deal less in his 
pack and outside of it than did the 
917 soldier. He marches more steps 
0 the minute; and in columns of 
hrees. What the experts have done 
0 raise the army to the highest state 
f efficiency in its history. 


In the April Issue —, 





“It’s Mighty Hard, But--” 
Says the Seuth 


by Freperick PALMER 


The South, with far-sighted optim- 
ism, takes heart out of present hard- 
ships in the promise of a t future 
in our next era of national expansion. 


ADVENTURE, 
SPORT and the 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


It’s Still Baseball 
by Gassy STREET 


The manager of the Cardinals picks 
the teams in the two Major Leagues 
in the order in which he thinks they 
will finish the season, and expresses 
his views on how the game differs 
from what it was in the days when 
he was Walter Johnson’s battery- 
mate in Washington. 


Ride "Em, Outboard! 
by Everetr B. Morats 


They wear life jackets when they 
do their stuff, these pilots of racing 
outboard motorboats—and they'd bet- 
ter! Thrills and spills are almost 
equally common in this rapidly grow- 
ing sport in which a driver tossed 
ints the water isn’t necessarily out of 
the race. 


The Duckhawk’s Nest 
by SAMUEL ScoviL1z, Jr. 


Adventure in a falcon’s eyrie, told 
by one of the most fascinating writers 
of the open. 


The Shrimp and the 
Ribbon 


by Lzonarp H. Nason 
illustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 
Edward Marvin, better known as 


Shrimp because he was one-half inch 
under the approved height for ad- 








mittance to the United States Army, 
returns to Paris and re-enacts an 
heroic episode, with dramatic and 
amusing results. 


Paul Bunyon Was Right 


by Craupe M. Bristo. 
illustrated by Lowe.t L. Batcom 


They do big things in a big way in 
the Oregon country with the tradition 
of the mythical Paul Bunyon who used 
one of the tremendous trees as a 
toothpick. Not Bunyonesque words, 
but deeds, will be afforded the Four- 
teenth National Convention of the 
American Legion to be held next Sep- 
tember in Oregon’s chief eity, Port- 
land. 


Building As Usual 


New clubhouses are appearing with 
the dandelions and the robins as the 
Legion welcomes spring. 


When to See Your Doctor 
by Dr. Pur B. Matz 


Wise words of medical counsel. 
What to do when the first symptoms 
of conditions point toward serious ill 
health. Part of the Legion’s educa- 
tional health program. The Veterans 
Administration in Washington, and 
the National Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee of the Legion in Washington col- 
laborates in watching the health of 
4,000,000 Americans. 


All Together, America! 
and 
Plans That Make Jobs 


by Marx T. Mck 
cartoon by JoHN Cas 


Eight o’clock on the morning 
February 15th was the zero hour 
the first big battle in the War A 
Depression; its objective, to find } 
for 1,000,000 persons. To date 
drive has found new jobs for 
earners at the rate of 10,000 a 
and is gathering momentum. It is 
of the major forces for bringing b 
better times. 


A New York Girl Whe 
Made Goed in the 
Ceuntry 

by Pur Von B 


The story of Mrs. Louise W 
Williams of Tuckahoe, New Yi 
President of the American 
Auxiliary. 


Gangway for the Ceal 
Ran! 


by Tue Company 


An unarmed armed guard got 
thrills in prosaic excursions ff 
Wales to France. One of a grou 

reminiscences of episodes which 

pened Over There. 


Watehful Waiting 
by W 
A twelve-part pictorial 


turning around two Yanks, a 
and a package of cigarettes. 


The American 


LEGION 


NTHLUY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Bell Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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San Francisco 
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Catch a Trend While It’s Young 


Don’t Fight It But Make It Go to Work for Your Products 


By Henry Burwen 


"T“ODAY, in the East, a certain 

large manufacturing concern is 
struggling to emerge from a de- 
cline. It is not merely an affair of 
the depression, for matters with 
this company had been headed 
downward for the last half dozen 
years. It is one of those com- 
panies that has grown up through 
everal generations, become large 
and prosperous, absorbed several 
competitors, and established itself 
as a dominant factor in its in- 
dustry. 

Finally came a turn in its pros- 
perity and the struggle to throw off 
the weakening illness. Fortunately 
for the concern it had piled up 
such surplus in its prosperous days 
that it has not been involved in 
financial trouble, but its present 
strenuous efforts to haul itself back 
to a profit-making basis are well 
known enough to cause it to be 
talked and wondered about. 

Perhaps this concern will find 
its answer soon, because for the 
last two years it has been busy 
with internal organization changes, 
stylists, promotion of incentives in 
its factories for improvement of 
product and new invention, consoli- 
dation of plants and a dozen other 
things of similar nature. The sig- 
nificant point of the case for this 
article, however, is the opinion 
given me by a merchandising man 
familiar with their affairs as to the 
principal cause of their trouble. 

“They did not catch in time,” he 
said, “the trend toward color and 
the new modern lines in design!” 


Changed— 
But Not Enough 


Their products had always been 
stable in style, changing but little 
from year to year. When the new 
trend arrived, they made the usual 
minor changes—perhaps a little 
more—but they did not recognize 
the trend for what it was and act 
on it accordingly. 

Somewhat similar but on a 
smaller scale was the case of a 


certain rubber goods manufacturer. 
He performed a remarkable accom- 
plishment in taking over an old- 
time company which had gone to 
seed, and by consecrating himself 
to a rigid and extreme program of 
simplification, succeeded some ten 
years ago in getting his costs down 
to where he could sell at 10 
to 20 per cent below competitors. 
From a line of hundreds of items 
he had reduced the range to six 
products, made on a standardized 
quantity basis. 

Partly because and partly as a 
result of this program, he elimi- 
nated his sales force entirely; the 
back of his letterhead was sufficient 
catalog for his line; and because 
of his prices he was able to get 
business through business-paper 
advertisements and _ direct - mail 
circulars. 


A Recluse 
from New Trends 


For eight years he prospered on 
this policy. But all this time he 
was shut off from the outside 
world, rarely getting out of his 
plant and having no outside con- 
tacts to keep him in touch with 
developments. If he was aware 
of the onrush of color, of more 
handsome designs in hot water 
bags and similar goods, if he knew 
that moulded products were tak- 
ing the place of the hand-cemented 
article, he did not regard these 
things as having any direct rela- 
tion to his specialized business— 
they did not strike his conscious- 
ness with sufficient force to cause 
any alteration of his policies. 

Then three years ago his busi- 
ness started falling off, long be- 
fore the arrival of the depression. 
The first year of the depression 
was one of entire stagnation. Then 
the manufacturer died. After 
some delay and difficulty, the new 
management succeeded in getting 
out a line of additional products, 
redesigned the old, dropped the 
simplification policy, which might 
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with timely recognition of condi- 
tions have continued successful, 
and the plant is again profitable. 

Both these cases illustrate two 
points that it may be of especial 
value to bring out at this time. 
For while everybody is engaged 
with the immediate problems of de- 
pression, trends are still under way 
just as in normal times. The first 
of these points is that a trend must 
be recognized as such in its in- 
fancy; and the second is that 
policies must be adapted to it 
quickly instead of waiting until the 
trend develops far enough to make 
necessary a severe struggle to 
catch up. 


It’s Hard to Tell 
at the Start 


Neither of these things is ex- 
actly easy, for in the everyday 
whirlpool of events it is difficult 
to distinguish between deep-run- 
ning trends and mere surface dis- 
turbances, between those things of 
specialized interest to a few con- 
cerns and those of broad interest 
to an industry. When in its em- 
bryonic stage a trend is defined for 
what it actually is, the indications 
are vague on which to base a policy 
of meeting it. 

Right now in the food industry 
there is developing a trend which 
illustrates principles of handling 
such difficulties. This trend has 
to do with cake, in which no doubt 
there is a rapidly growing move- 
ment which may at any time de- 
velop into an avalanche—a move- 
ment away from the home-baked 
product toward the bakery-made 
article. 

Now the first question that ap- 
pears is, how are we to determine 
that such a movement constitutes 
an important trend which calls for 
consideration of policy, when for 
as long as there has been a bakery 
industry there has been a certain 
amount of bakers’ cake sold to 
housewives? Related facts, and 
figures of the business themselves, 
give the indication. 

For many years it is apparent 
the broad trend has been toward 
the use of products which save 
work in the home. Thus have 
come to the fore all the new 
labor-saving devices; thus bakers’ 
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bread has largely supplanted the 
home-made product; thus have wo- 
men given up preserving, buying 
their preserves ready-made. Thus 
came about the condition which 
provides ready acceptance when a 
manufacturer brings out such an 
article as a ready-to-bake biscuit. 

All these trends, related to the 
broad movement toward ‘home la- 
bor saving, have involved manu- 
facturers in new marketing policies. 
The flour manufacturers no longer 
advocate their flour to the public as 
best for bread, but promote its 
use for biscuits, “hot breads” and 
other specialties. Gold Medal, 
Pillsbury and others use such ap- 
peals almost exclusively in general 
advertising. And these manufac- 
turers, in adjusting themselves to 
the movement, have produced 
special cake and biscuit flours 
which they have advertised in place 
of ordinary flour. 

Now from a consideration of the 
broad movement and these particu- 
lar developments in the food busi- 
ness, it might have been expected 
that cake would have followed 
along. Surely if bakers’ bread 
could so quickly take the place of 
the home-baked article, cake should 
have done likewise. But statistics 
are unnecessary to prove that it 
has not. While its general move- 
ment has been in the same direc- 
tion, it has not moved fast, and 
those dealing with the home mar- 
ket have not had to concern 
themselves very much about it. 


The Cause 
for Resistance 


The reason for this resistance 
to the general trend—a resistance 
which might be considered illogical 
—has been lately discovered; or 
if it may be said to have been 
discovered before, it is being 
proved. The reason is, that while 
bakers have made bread and other 
things as good as the housewife 
made it, the same has not been 
true of ‘cake. 

Certain large manufacturers have 
been making surveys on the prob- 
lem which have revealed this re- 
sistance as a fact. In one such 
survey 82 per cent of the women 
interviewed said they would buy 
more cake if they knew the baker 
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used the same ingredients they used 
at home. Large percentages re- 
ferred to unsatisfactory flavoring 
and lack of good eating qualities. 
A second survey by another large 
manufacturer produced statistics 
remarkably similar. 

Such facts and figures have been 
instrumental in getting many of the 
manufacturers embarked on a cam- 
paign of education for the baker. 
General Mills have been running 
schools of instruction in which 
they have been teaching bakers not 
only how to make products but 
how to merchandise them as well. 
The theme of quality in cake has 
been prominent. 

Other manufacturers have joined 
in this movement, in their adver- 
tising and personal selling work, 
with emphasis on the necessity for 
producing a cake good enough to 
supplant the home-made product. 
Numerous reactions have been oc- 
curring to given publicity showing 
that where this is done the public 
responds readily. 

When all these indications are 
added to the fact that the trend of 
bakery cake has been naturally up- 
ward, increasing, though slowly, at 
a greater rate than bread, the curve 
of which in recent years has flat- 
tened out, it would be safe to infer, 
as many in the industry have done, 
that there is a trend in that stage 
of incubation where it is almost 
ready to break through its shell. 


Fight or 
Fall In 


Now with a trend recognized, 
what to do about it? Broadly 
there are two ways to handle a 


trend. One is to fight it, try to 
retard its development; the other 
is to fall in with it, swim with 


the current. We might add a 
third—to ignore it—but that’s what 
the manufacturers cited at the 
beginning of this article did and 
it hardly turned out a. good policy 
with them at least. 

To fight a trend is more often 
than not a hopeless undertaking. 
One company in the food field 
which recognized and tried to fight 
the trend test came out of the 
fight badly scarred. Its product 


was a cake flour, well known to 
consumers 


through advertising, 
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with a reputation for exclusive 
quality. The company beseeched 
grocers not to push the sale of 


bakers’ cake. In its cartons it in- 
cluded notes reading something 
like this: “For every pound of 


bakers’ cake you sell you lose the 
sale of 3 eggs, 6 oz. flour, 3 oz. 
butter, etc.” After some time a 
study was made of the result and 
the policy was reversed—the com- 
pany decided to swim with the 
stream and went after the bulk 
market. 


A Sharp Jump 
in Sales 


Something equally illuminating 
occurred to this company after it 
got going in the bulk market. It 
had a great deal of anxiety as to 
the effect of its bulk sales on the 
package business, being afraid 
they would hurt the reputation of 
the packaged goods, since bakers” 
cake was so usually associated in 
the public’s mind with cheap in- 
gredients. The company requested 
bakers not to advertise that they 
used this ingredient. But when 
one baker, despite requests, in- 
sisted on advertising that his cakes 
were made with this flour, his sales 
jumped sharply—and unexpectedly 
so did the local sales of the pack- 
aged product. 

So again this company about- 
faced and is now urging bakers to 
tell the world they use this high- 
grade flour. 

What a number of forward- 
looking manufacturers who have 
recognized the trend are doing is 
to go after the market to which it 
shows signs of shifting. They are 
falling in with the trend, even 
joining in the movement to ac- 
celerate it by preaching the quality 
story, educating the bakers to their 
own interests, winning their good- 
will and of course incidentally 
their business. 

Catching a trend while it’s young 
and promptly falling in with it 
may not be a perfect solution of 
the problem but the cases cited do 
at least indicate that the motion 
of the little business clouds always 
present on the horizon should be 
given frequent and searching in- 
spection, so that the business craft 
may not be left wallowing. 
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J. A. Forcer & Company 
Coffee Importers 
and Manufacturers 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We are anxious to secure as much 
information as we can regarding con- 
tests for retail merchants and clerks. 


J. A. Fotcer & Company. 


HE most common type of con- 
test for retail merchants and 
their employees is the window dis- 
play contest. Not so long ago many 
hundreds of dollars a year were be- 
ing distributed in contests of this 
type but if advertising in business 
papers is any indication, manufac- 
turers during the last year or so 
have pretty generally retrenched in 
their appropriations for display 
contests. This is, in a way, odd con- 
sidering the fact that thousands of 
dollars are being awarded to con- 
sumers in all sorts of contests. 
There is one rule that should be 


+ 


Leon Livingston Has Los 
Angeles Branch 


The Leon Livingston Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, has established 
an office at Los Angeles in the Haas 
Building. Paul Haaren, at one time ad- 
vertising manager of the M. J. B. Com- 
pany, San Francisco, is manager of the 
new office. 


L. F. Gordon Joins Atlanta 
Bank 


Lewis F. Gordon, formerly with the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
has been appointed advertising and pub- 
licity director of the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta. He was, for 
a number of years, in charge of the New 
York office of the Smith company. 


Appoints Winthrop 

The Supertint Corporation, Provi- 
dence, R. IL. Supertint tint and dye 
tablets, has appointed Winthrop & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines, car cards and newspapers 
will be used. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 

The Hollywood Storage Company, 
Hollywood, Calif., has appointed H. 
Charles Sieck, Inc., Los Angeles, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Contests for Clerks 
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invariably followed in creating a 
contest for dealers and their clerks: 
Make the contest rules sufficiently 
flexible so that the small dealer has 
an eqfial chance with the large one. 

If John Jones of Jones Corners 
believes that he has no chance to 
compete with his more affluent 
brothers in the city, he is not likely 
to show any particular interest in 
the contest. On the other hand if 
the rules are such that he has just 
as much of a chance of getting a 
first prize as the biggest store in 
the country, he is likely to set to 
the job enthusiastically with the 
idea that he can make a little cash 
and perhaps show up some of the 
big town dealers. 

Printers’ INK has published a 
number of articles on the subject 
of dealer contests and a list of 
these articles has been sent to the 
Folger Company and will be sent 


to any interested reader—T[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
+ 
A. B. Hall Starts Own 
Business 


A. B. Hall, recently with The Anita 
Jaffe Advertising Agency, Pasadena, 
Calif., has established an advertising 
business of his own at Boston, with of- 
fices at 80 Boylston Street. He was at 
one time vice-president of the Greenleaf 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 


Death of Paul Martin 


Paul Martin, commercial artist, died 
on March 19 at Ossining, N. Y., at the 
age of forty-eight. He had painted the 
revised ‘“‘Time-to-Retire’’ boy which is 
being used at present in the advertising 
of the Fisk Tire Company and was also 
artist of the current H-O posters of the 
Hecker-H-O Company, Inc. 


Shotwell Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Shotwell Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of marshmallows 
and candy bars, has placed its advertis 
ing account with Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany at that city. 


Valspar to Cowan & Dengler 
Valentine & Company, New York, 
Valspar paints and varnishes, has ap- 
pointed Cowan & Dengler. Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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THE TOWN GREW UP 













AROUND HIM— 


BUT HE NEVER NOTICED 
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HERE IS AN EYE-OPENER—IN 1925 McCALL'S 

MAGAZINE HAD 9.5% OF THE ADVERTISING IN SIX 

WOMEN'S MAGAZINES. IN THE FIRST THREE MONTHS 
OF 1932 IT HAS 17.9%. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE LATELY? 
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a thio the 


NEXT BIG 


CHANGE 


Wwe Advertising! 
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If you own a car and read advertising, you will be inter- 


ested in this statement of something unusual and striking 


in advertising, now being announced in national publications 


Tes COMPANY with which I am asso- 
ciated has invested large sums in adver- 
tising and we have been forced to 
observe what are—in our opinion—un- 
desirable trends in national advertising. 


There are so many competing prod- 
ucts that people today have neither 
time nor desire to investigate all offer- 
ings personally. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that the modern buyer is con- 
fused. His confusion is the result of the 
complex life which modern civilization 
has forced upon hing; he must in too 
many instances rely upon the written 
word of the maker rather than upon his 
own sure knowledge. 

Sensing the inability of the public to 
investigate claims, especially when the 
product is of a technical or engineering 
nature, some advertisers, feeling the 
pinch and pressure of competition, have 
resorted to the kind of advertising which 
is full of extravagant claims and glow- 
ing statements. Quite naturally, com- 
petitors fight back with advertising 
even more boastful. 


The result is disturbing. In rec 
years the race has not always been 
the manufacturer best equipped to s« 
the public because he could make 
finest product and get it to market m 
quickly and at the least cost, but to 
one who, in many cases, exaggera 
most his advertising. Over-stateme 
harm all advertisers alike. In their 
deavor to whittle down all adverti 
claims to what their common sense t 
them is sane, buyers mistakenly ¢ 
count statements which are act 
pure truth, 

It is no wonder that the consume 
confused, and unable to buy with ¢ 
crimination. He is entitled to a bet 
deal, through which the manufact 
protects him all the way through to 
final consumption of the product. 

Take our own field. Few car owt 
have any technical means of sifl 
claims as to oil quality. We know t 
millions of dollars are spent annualls 
motorists to repair and replace pret 
turely worn or burned out bearings 
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te that correct lubrication could 
yst wholly avoid, because we realize 
bearing trouble, today, is rarely 
fault of the automobile manufac- 
: he is delivering a technically 
st perfect product. 

is waste is disconcerting to us. We 
¢invested in new plant equipment, 
iper-refineries, improved technical 





sses and laboratory safeguards to 


Pre that high quality and uniformity 


h yields perfect lubrication. We 
e devoted years and made large in- 
ments toward perfecting methods 
h succeeded in removing the thin, 
ery and useless quart of oil which 
inary refining methods leave in— 
replacing this “water thin” with 
, full-bodied oil: Four full quarts of 
wine, heat-resisting lubrication. 
juaker State has grown to be the 
est marketer of pure Pennsylvania 
or oils, with many thousands of 
ers displaying its familiar green- 
white sign, yet we have never been 
sied with the system—or lack of 

that left the consumer without a 
d guarantee of Quaker State prod- 
sin use. We have known for years 
tthe huge annual toll exacted from 
orists for rnined bearings has been 
tly due to their failure to: 
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Use lubricants of the right 

quality; 

Second: Use them in the right quan- 
tities in the right places; 

Third: Use them at the right 


times. 


First: 


And we have been unremitting, all 
those years, in our search for a solution 
to the problem of proving the superiority 
of our motor oils and superfine greases, 
guaranteeing them in use, and re- 
ducing the great annual waste to which 
motorists have been subjected. 

Now, Quaker State believes it has the 
answer. In current issues of national 
publications, newspapers, direct mail, 
business papers, and over the radio, a 
new era in Quaker State advertising is 
introduced that marks the arrival of a 
new, unique and unprecedented way of 
proving our assertions. 

Look for it. As a motorist you will be 
personally concerned. As a student of 
advertising you will be deeply inter- 
ested. These Quaker State announce- 
ments may well herald the next big 
change in advertising. 


President 
Quaker Strate Ort Rerininc Co. 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 

March 15, 1932 
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Death of H. E. Lesan 


HARRY E. LESAN, whose long 
career in advertising agency 
work made him widely known in 
the advertising world, died last 
week at Scarsdale, N. Y. He was 
in his fifty-seventh year. 
Anecdotes and human-interest sto- 
ries which he was fond of relating 





Harry E. Lesan 


about incidents in his career, go 
back to 1899 when he was engaged 
as a solicitor for the late John Lee 
Mahin. Mr. Lesan was then living 
in St. Louis where, shortly after, 
he headed his own agency business, 
in which H. S. Gardner became a 
partner. The St. Louis office eventu- 
ally became what is now the 
Gardner Advertising Company, Mr. 
Lesan transferring his headquar- 
ters to Chicago and later to New 
York, where he was located for 
more than twenty years. 

At the time of his death, he was 
president of the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York and 
Chicago, and a director in other 
agencies with which he was affili- 
ated under stock ownership ar- 
rangements. He also was a direc- 
tor and trustee of the Postal Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

During the World War, Mr. 
Lesan was chairman of the agency 
group which handled the placing of 
advertising for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration... He was for years 
active in the handling of New York 


Central advertising, being a co- 
creator of that railroad’s advertised 
slogan. He was an active propon- 
ent of the belief that the major 
national committees of the two 
major political parties should sell 
their Presidential candidates to the 
people via paid advertising. 

One of his articles in PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY recites the experi- 
ence of himself and his then associ- 
ate, Edward Hooker, in getting 
President Roosevelt to endorse an 
advertising campaign for U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps recruiting. Another re- 
lates how, together with Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, 
he worked out the present trade- 
mark for Paramount Pictures. Mr. 
Sisson at that time was general 
manager of the Lesan agency. 

Co-operative advertising is an- 
other phase of advertising in which 
Mr. Lesan played an early part. 
His first venture in this respect he 
described as his participation in 
the “great prune flood of 1901.” A 
campaign under his direction for 
the California Cured Fruit Associ- 
ation sold nearly a year’s supply of 
prunes in forty days. 


A Tribute from 
H. S. Gardner 


Mr. Lesan’s ability as an adver- 
tising man and his happy faculty 
for inspiring confidence are 
summed up in the following tele- 
gram sent to Printers’ INK from 
St. Louis by Herbert S. Gardner, 
president of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company. “I got my early ad- 
vertising training under Harry 
Lesan and had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to know his rare genius, 


thigh integrity and great capacity 


for inspiring confidence and win- 
ning friends,” says Mr. Gardner in 
his wire. 

“His untimely going is a serious 
loss to advertising and a great 
shock to his host of friends. He 
leaves behind him a good name, an 
enviable reputation, and a record 
of real accomplishment. The ad- 
vertising profession is distinctly 
better because Harry Lesan chose 
it as his life’s work.” 
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Higher and Higher 


McConne tt & Fercusson Limited 
Lonpon, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A company manufacturing  trade- 
marked men’s garments of high quality 
advertised consistently and was success- 
ful in building good demand. 

So popular did the line become, that 
retailers raised their selling prices 
higher and higher, until competitors were 
able to enter the field, sell at lower 
prices and secure much of the business 
formerly held by the pioneer company. 

Have you any knowledge of similar 
cases where advertising was so success- 
ful that it created a similar condition 
which was capitalized by non-advertising 
firms? 

T. H. Yuu, 


Director. 


ERSONALLY, we have always 

suspected that the Gillette com- 
pany made a mistake in the old 
days when it had the market safely 
sewed up by advertising and patents 
and then put the price as high 
as $5. 
The story of the line which be- 
came so popular that retailers 
raised their price higher and higher 
sounds very much like some sort 


+ 
B. Schmidt with Geyer 
Agency 
Werner B. Schmidt, formerly of 


Felix G. & Werner B. Schmidt, Chicago 
advertising illustrators, has joined The 
Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, advertis- 
ing agency, as art ‘director. Walter P. 
Lloyd continues as art director of the 
New York office of the Geyer agency. 


New Campaign for Shu-Savers 


The Shu-Saver Company, Los Ange- 
les, is planning a new advertising cam- 
paign to feature its shoe straighteners 
which were introduced last fall. The 
new campaign, which will make use of 
magazines, is scheduled to begin in April. 
The Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan is directing the ac- 
count. 


Appoints Platt-Forbes 


The Gasoline Products Company, Inc., 
Newark, . J., licensor o gasoline 
processes, has appointed Platt-Forbes, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


To Publish “Pacific Banker” 


George P. Edwards, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Coast Banker, San Fran- 
cisco, has started the Pacific Banker, a 
new magazine, at that city. 


of a vicious circle. An advertiser 
(whether he be a manufacturer or 
retailer with an exclusive fran- 
chise for the line) who creates 
present demand and future accep- 
tance makes a mistake, it seems to 
us, when he keeps raising his price 
and putting on to the advertising 
all that the traffic will bear and 
more. He quite naturally lays him- 
self open to competitors who come 
out with a somewhat similar prod- 
uct at a lower price. 

Nobody expects a manufacturer 
to sell at a loss. On the other hand, 
it is not sound business for a man- 
ufacturer when he has built a good 
market by advertising, to run the 
price way up in the air. He brings 
upon himself the sad state de- 
scribed in Mr. Yull’s letter. Why 
hold an umbrella for competitors ? 

In selling men’s clothing it would 
seem logical to do a good selling 
job in print, build a desire in the 
prospect’s mind for that type of 
suit and then advertise a reason- 
able price—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 
M. V. Miller, General Sales 
Manager, Royal Typewriter 


Maxwell V. Miller, formerly Eastern 
sales manager in charge of the Eastern 
branch offices of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
advanced to the newly created position of 
os sales manager of that company. 
le has been with the company since 
1912 in various sales capacities. 


New Accounts to Addison Vars 


The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Cleveland, and the Embossing Company, 
Albany, N. Y., have appointed Addison 
Vars, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., to direct 
their advertising accounts. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used on 
both accounts. 


Joins Atlanta Agency 


Tucker Wayne, since 1928 advertising 
manager of the Tom Huston Peanut 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has joined the 
staff of James A. Greene & Company, 
Atlanta advertising agency. 


Death of F. E. Fontaine 


E. Fontaine, president of the 

Canadian Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, died recently at that city. He 
was sixty-four years old. 








A Plan to Help Space Buyers 


Harn Says Joint Effort by Circulation and Advertising Managers Is 
Needed to Give Them a True Slant on Publication Promotion 


B* co-operating in a study of 
advertising values, both circu- 
lation and advertising managers of 
publications can do much to correct 
the tendency of space buyers to 
“go wrong,” O. C. Harn, manag- 
ing director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, said in a talk be- 
fore the spring meeting, at Chi- 
cago, of the Central States Circu- 
lation Managers Association. While 
the awakened attitude on circula- 
tion that has sprung up among 
space buyers in recent years is in 
itself a fine thing, he noted, the 
likelihood of mistaken concepts 
has increased. 

“From a report that was pre- 
sented by space buyers at the last 
A. B. C. convention, it seems that 
some space buyers feel that a news- 
paper, or other publication, is to 
be denied the right to promote the 
sale of its own product,” Mr. Harn 
said. “These media men imply the 
belief that all that is necessary to 
sell copies of a newspaper is to 
produce a good one; that promotion 
of newspaper sales results only in 
circulation of an undesirable kind. 
Yet they themselves are in the 
business of promoting the sale of 
goods and would be among the 
first to recognize that you could 
produce the finest automobile in 


+ 
Caffrey & Peters, New Art 


Service 


William L. Caffrey and Walter R. 
Peters have started an advertising art 
service, with offices at 56 W. 45th 
Street, New York, to be known as Caf- 
frey & Peters. Mr. Caffrey was for- 
merly with Young & Rubicam. Mr. 
Peters until recently was with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan. 





Yonkers Papers Combine 


The Yonkers, N. Y., Herald, formerly 
owned by Frank E. Xavier, has been 
purchased by the Yonkers Statesman and 
will be published in combination with 
that paper as the Herald Statesman. 

The Statesman is published by the 
Westchester County ublishers, Inc., 
owner of a chain of Westchester County 
papers, headed by J. Noel Macy. 


the world and not be able to sell it 
profitably without proper promo- 
tion effort.” 

Helping these space buyers to get 
the right concept on such points 
as this is a job that calls for joint 
effort on the part of circulation 
and advertising executives in mak- 
ing studies of advertising from the 
standpoint of its efficiency, Mr. 
Harn declared. An honest attempt 
to get at the facts, followed by the 
building of circulations to fit into 
the facts as found, would result in 
a condition wherein space buyers 
could not go wrong, as they are 
likely—honestly enough—to other- 
wise go wrong, he concluded. 

J. F. Payne, Fargo, N. D., 
Forum, was elected president of 
the group, succeeding Joe M. 
Bunting, Bloomington, Ill., Panta- 
graph. R. W. Taylor, Flint, Mich., 
Journal, was elected vice-president, 
and James F. Jae, Des Moines 
Register-Tribune, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to two-year terms as di- 
rectors were J. B. Birks, Decatur, 
Ill., Herald and Review, and C. A. 
Ferris, Fort Wayne, Ind., News- 
Sentinel. Frank K. White, Rock- 
ford, Ill, Star and Register- 
Republic, was named to a one-year 
term on the board. 


+ 


Elected to Board of Armstrong 
Cork 


The following new members have been 
elected to the board of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa.: A. M. 
Green, A. P. Green Fire & Brick Com 
pany, Mexico, Mo.; W. R. Hill, Sargent 
& Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Fowler Manning, L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., New York; Charles 
L. McCune and Frank B. Ingersoll. 





Truslow & Fulle Appoint 
Picard-Sohn 


Truslow & Fulle, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturers of corks and crowns, 
have appointed Picard-Sohn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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Hollywood 


NOW-A MILLION 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Beginning with June, 1932 Issue 







ee FAWCETT Neale 


True Confessions 


\WOMENS GROUP, 


Reaching one of the most responsive markets in the world today the 
younger women of America with their many wants and their well” established 
habit of getting what they want. 

Advertising rates will be increased beginning with ad issues. Even at the 
new rates, this group will be a real buy ‘ BU 


If you order before April 15—You will get 
the Greatest Space Bargain of the Year! 


Orders for definite space and dates for the remainder of 1932 will be accepted 
at the old rate if placed before April 15, 1932. With a guarantee of 1,000,000 
we expect to deliver a bonus of 200, 000 (in accordance with past perform- 
ance). With this new guaranteed circulation of 1,000,000 . . . at the old 
advertising rate . . . you get a price of 


$1.19 per page per thousand! 


There isn’t anything in a space buy in this field that even approaches this 


‘ 


value. Don’t miss it . . . get your orders in at once! 
Old Rates — All Four Magazines — New Rates 
$1190.00 Page $1700.00 
3.15 Line Rate 4.25 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Also Publishers of Modern Mechanics and Inventions, Mechanical Package Magazine, 
Battle Stories, Triple X Western, Startling Detective Adventures, Amateur Golfer 


CHICAGO OFFICE: GENERAL OFFICES: NEW _YORK OFFICE: 
35 E. Wacker Drive Minneapolis, Minn. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Phone: State 2955 529 So. 7th St. Phone: MUrray Hill 2-1555 
Phone: Main 7331 
LOS Anoues OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
S. Maple Ave. 1625 Russ Building 
Simes Prospect 5775 Phone: Douglas 4994 






















$1,000,000 Extra 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 5) 
improved bread—visual evidence 
of the presence of vitamin-D. 

Now we came to a second prob- 
lem. Our product had been given 
an appeal more potent than price, 
but the broad effectiveness of that 
appeal was directly dependent upon 
widely diffused public knowledge. 
It was not difficult to convince 
medical men and dentists or that 
portion of the public which had 
kept abreast of progress in die- 
tetics. Introductory announcements 
were effective with 20 per cent of 
the potential market. From the 
outset, however, we had felt that 
it would be a hard job to convince 
the general public that we were 
offering something essential to 
building bone and teeth and not 
just another food fad. Here was 
a problem the solution of which 
seemed to call for a sort of five- 
year plan of education. 


Educating 
by a Contest 


But our plants were all set for 
volume production of the improved 
bread. It was desirable to educate 
the 8,000,000 families in our terri- 
tory as quickly as possible. We 
decided that the best way to bring 
the story to the attention of the 
greatest number of people in the 
shortest space of time would be by 
means of an educational prize con- 
test. We believed that the hope 
of financial reward would induce 
people to devote the time necessary 
to understand the fundamental 
health appeal of our product. In 
this we saw great benefits, not only 
for ourselves, but also for our 
dealers. As one result of a pre- 
liminary contest run in Louisville 
last year, 33 per cent of the deal- 
ers said that new customers were 
brought into their stores. 

Last December—three months in 
advance—we began preparations 
for this big contest. Studies were 


made of every recorded prize con- 
test of any importance, and every- 
thing was checked over with the 
Post Office Department and legal 
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yg so as to leave no loophole 
“gyp” suits. 

"The contest plan, as finally 
worked out, has several interesting 
and unusual features. Its success, 
from our viewpoint, will be based 
entirely on how well it performs 
its educational function. Since 
time is a factor in any educational 
effort, the contest period covers 
eleven weeks—from February 23 
to May 9. In order to maintain 
interest, there is an added feature 
consisting of sectional prizes for 
the mid-contest period, closing 
April 3. 

The capital prize of $10,000 was 
purposely made large enough to 
induce all contestants to study 
thoroughly the material provided 
and put forth their best efforts. 
There are 575 other cash prizes, 
totaling $8,100. Including the mid- 
contest prizes, there are 9,430 
product prizes, consisting of a loaf 
of bread a day for fifteen or thirty 
days. The money value of all 
prizes is more than $35,000. 

The public does not have to buy 
anything to compete. The contest 
is open to every man, woman and 
child living in any locality where 
Bond bread is sold, with the ex- 
ception of bakery employees and 
their families. Grocers and their 
families are urged to compete, be- 
cause their education is as impor- 
tant as that of the public. 

A particular effort has been 
made to interest children in the 
contest and to bring the benefits 
home to grocers. The entry blank 
(to be torn off along a dotted line) 
forms the back cover of an 
eighteen- -page, 8-by-10%4-inch “Con- 
test Book.” 


Simply Written 
and Easily Read 


This book, written and rewritten 
to make it as simple and under- 
standable as possible, contains no 
forty-dollar words. Any school- 
child can read and understand 
everything in it, and it contains 
everything needed to answer the 
eight contest questions. Rule 3 in 
this book says, “Prizes will be 
awarded on thoughts expressed, 
not on literary skill. Age of en- 
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There- 


trant will be considered. 
iore, a schoolchild should have as 
much chance as a college president. 
(If under twenty-one, state age in 
space indicated.)” 

All replies must be made on the 


blank provided, and each entry 
blank has a space at the bottom 
which must be properly filled in 
and signed by the grocer. These 
provisions will tend to restrain 
professional contestants who are 
prone to “doll up” their entries, 
and will bring prospective cus- 
tomers into the stores. 


Every Entry 
Acknowledged 

Our first print order was for 
5,000,000 “Contest Books”; later 
we increased this order to 8,000,- 
000. Replies, as provided by one 
of the contest rules, are mailed to 
the nearest General Baking Com- 
pany plant. Every entry is ac- 
knowledged by letter signed by the 
plant manager, and every entrant 
receives an attractive and useful 
recipe book—‘“88 Mealtime Sur- 
prises Made with Bond Bread.” 

We had evidence even before the 
advertising of this contest broke 
that in these times people are more 
than ordinarily responsive to prize 
contests. Two teaser announce- 
ments were made over the radio 
during our regular half-hour Fri- 
day morning show. It was merely 
said that some big news was com- 
ing and if listeners would write 
a letter of inquiry, they would be 
told about it. Eighteen thousand 
and ninety written requests were 
received.’ 

Advertising of the contest was 
played down somewhat, because we 
counted on our 2,500 salesmen to 
do intensive canvassing. The copy 
broke February 23, using 185 
newspapers. The standard size 
advertisement is four full columns, 
but the amount of space varies in 
the plant cities according to mar- 
ket conditions. There are three 
different copy stories: The an- 
nouncement, emphasizing “$10,000 
first prize,” and “10,000 people will 
win”; the mid-contest warning— 
“Attention! Mid-contest closing 
April 3d—Enter Now”; and the 
“Last Call” 


reminder that there is 
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“Still Time to Enter” the contest. 

The contest advertising also does 
an educational job, every piece of 
copy presenting the eight questions, 
one of which is usually illustrated 
and featured. The “Contest Book” 
is consistently shown, along with 
some such line as e‘at your gro- 
cer’s.” Thus, two calls on the 
dealer are indicated—one to get 
the combined book and entry blank 
and one to obtain the necessary 
grocer’s signature. Grocers are 
enthusiastic about this provision 
which brings people into their 
stores. 

An entirely new feature is the 
running of a salesmen’s contest 
simultaneously with the public prize 
contest. The story of this contest 
was brought to our salesmen and 
their wives by means of group 
meetings at each of our forty-six 
Bond bread plants on Washington's 
Birthday. At these meetings a 
skit, dramatizing the contest, was 
put on. This skit, which required 
three characters—grocer, consumer, 
and bread salesman—was fully de- 
veloped in a fifty-one page manual 
which presented the whole story of 
the contest for each of our plants, 
with everything scheduled for the 
eleven weeks, right down to 
speeches and the letter of acknowl- 
edgment to be mailed to each 
entrant. 


Salesmen’s Wives 
Are Helping 


Prizes in the company contest 
will be based entirely on the num- 
ber of entrants obtained in the 
public contest, which are checked 
at each plant by means of the 
salesman’s key number stamped on 
each entry blank before it is dis- 
tributed. Our sales organization 
is composed of 314 groups, each 
group averaging seven men and a 
foreman. The salesman with ‘the 
largest number of entries in each 
of these groups will receive a mid- 
contest prize of a chest of table 
silver. Salesmen’s wives are en- 
thusiastically aiding in the building 
up of high entry scores, and sales- 
men are putting in extra hours and 
time between routes. Incidentally, 
we have quite a remarkable force 
of salesmen; the majority of them 
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SPEAKING 
of Affinity 


Relations 







Wedding 


a Smile 
to a Knitted 
Brow 






Inter Linking 


The 
Reciprocal 


Way 


YOUR product harmoniously 
advertised on the product that 
is used naturally in conjunction 
with yours. (Non-competitive 
national advertisers only). 


And, reciprocally, their adver- 
tising on your Product. 


The common inter- 
ests tied up in the 
advertising identi- 
fied with 





Write! We'll reciprocate 


RECIPROCAL ADVERTISING 


INCORPORATED 


“THE GOLDEN RULE 
IN MERCHANDISING “ 








102EAST 30thST.,N.Y.,N. ¥. | 





INK 





have been with the company for 
ten years or more and a number 
have seen thirty-five years’ service. 

At the end of the contest ther« 
will also be cash prizes for each 


group of salesmen, along with 
other prizes for sales foremen, 


sales managers and managers, de 
signed to foster competition be 
tween groups and between plants 
In this kind of salesmen’s contest 
every salesman is on an equal foot- 
ing, for with the scores based on 
the number of entrants obtained 
for the public prize contest there 
is no variation in opportunity be- 
tween different territories. The 
final showing will be a good mea 
sure of how each salesman rates. 

30nd bread itself is a contest 
baby, born as the result of a bak- 
ing contest conducted several years 
ago. Upon how well the present 
contest educates the public to the 
great nutritive value of that extra 
ingredient, vitamin-D, we have put 
into this bread, will depend its 
growth in acceptance and demand 
in the near future. We will stake 
the longer future on consistent ad- 
vertising based on a five-year plan 
of education. 


Industrial Advertisers to Meet 
at Cleveland 


A program of clinical sessions on 
industrial distribution and advertising 
problems is being arranged for the con 
vention of the National Industria] Ad- 
vertisers Association, which will be held 
at Cleveland from May 16 to 18 at the 
Hotel Statler. Forrest U. Webster, ad- 
vertising manager of Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Allan Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the Bakelite Corporation, is 
president of the Association. 

A special feature of the meeting will 
be an exhibit of industrial advertising. 
which will include both advertisements 
that have already appeared and advance 
proofs of new campaigns. 

Discussions of specific questions, rather 
than formal speeches, will be the order 
of the convention. Clinics are planned 
on the campaigns in the exhibit, on 
current industrial marketing problems 
and on five outstanding industrial cam 
paigns, 
explained by executives of the compa 
nies responsible for them. 


Appoints McConnell & 


Fergusson 
The Vancouver Publicity Bureau, Van 
couver, B. C., has appointed McConnell 
& Fergusson, Ltd., to direct its advertis 
ing account. 
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the latter to be analyzed and. 
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Outdoor Groups 
to Study Trading 
Areas 





PROGRAM of surveys of re- 
4 tail trading areas, designed 
to furnish marketing and traffic 
data giving insight into conditions 
which are common in all areas and 
likewise those of individualistic 
character, was approved by the 
board of directors of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica in a two-day meeting at Chi- 
cago last week. These surveys are 
to be made by the State organiza- 
tions. 

They will be modeled after a 
recent study made by the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Wis- 
consin. Plans are under way for 
proceeding with the work in Mis- 
souri, West Virginia, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
Texas and Iowa. 

Dr. Miller McClintock outlined 
progress in the national research in 
traffic and trade which is directed 
by him and jointly sponsored by 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the Outdoor associa- 
tion. “The project, when com- 
plete, will definitely show the place 
of the outdoor medium in the gen- 
eral structure of commerce through 
graphically and statistically deter- 
mining the contact of the medium 
with traffic and its relation to 
trade,” he said. 

John M. Paver, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the association, 
was appointed secretary. W. ] 
Ferris, Buffalo, N. Y., was elected 
associate director to represent the 
association on the board of the 
Poster Advertising Association of 
Canada. 


Jewel Tea Acquires Retail 
Units 

The Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, 
Ill., has acquired the Chicago unit of 
Loblaw Groceterias, Inc., consisting of 
cighty- -seven self-service food stores. The 
business of the Middle West Stores Com- 
pany, comprising four Chicago stores, 
has also been acquired. The stores will 
he operated under their present names 
y a subsidiary company known as 
ead Food Stores, Inc. 
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RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Air Rates 


MATERIALLY 
REDUCED 


Sharp reductions in Railway Ex- 
press Air Rates now offer excep- 
tional opportunities to speed up the 
transportation of all goods having 
a high time value. Today the super- 
speed of the Air Service of Rail- 
way Express is available to you— 
at new, low rates. 


Study these Savings 
Based on a 5-Pound Package: 


Between Old New 
NEW YORK and Rate Rate 
0 $ 5.00 $2.20 
Se 13.00 7.4 
Between Old New 
CHICAGO and Rate Rate 
DT siteecséee $12.00 $3.00 
gaa weawe 5.00 1.25 
Betw Old New 
CLEVELAND and Rate Rate 
New York.. - $ 5.00 $1.30 
Los Angeles.. 13.00 5.8 
Between SALT Old New 
LAKE CITY and Rate Rate 
Great Falls...... $ 8.00 $1.50 
New York........ 13.00 5.2 
Between Old New 
BUTTE and Rate Rate 
Los Angeles...... $10.00 $3.10 
DOU BeMsac ccces 13.00 6.10 
Between 
MINNEAPOLIS- Old New 
ST. PAUL an Rate Rate 
New York........ $10.00 $3.40 
Los Angeles...... 13.00 6.0 
Between Old New 
DALLAS and Rate Rate 
Milwaukee ...... $10.00 $3.10 


Kansas City, Mo. 8.00 1.60 


Coast-to-Coast Railway Express, 
air service with connecting air ex- 
press lines, offers the most rapid 
form of transportation known. All 
Railway Express air rates include 
Special Delivery. This transporta- 
tion service embodies every detail 
of the efficiency and _ reliability 
which characterizes regular ex- 
press operation. 


Here is the ideal service 
for “Rush” shipments. Our 
nearest office will be glad 
to give you full information. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC. 











Be 


So That Their Hands Shall Not 


Idle 


A Firm That Is Merged Endeavors to Place Dismissed Employees 


RESERVE this list. We 
you may need it soon.” The 
twelve-page folder which carries 
this injunction lists the names of 
nearly 300 employees who have 
been thrown out of employment as 
the result of a merger. 
The causes which make mergers 
a necessity are often beyond 
the control of the business merged. 
3usiness is not always mindful, 
however, of its obligation to those 
who have loyally and sincerely con- 
tributed their services. For that 
reason, what the Jewell Electrical 
Instrument Company, a merged 
concern, is doing to place its em- 
ployees, records a fresh and en- 
couraging note in the pages of 
modern merger history. The step 
employs advertising in a highly 
humanitarian cause. It is a sin- 
cere last endeavor to help ease the 
difficulties which business exigency 
forces upon an army of employees 
who have put into a company’s 
products the workmanship and ser- 
vice which have made possible the 
creation of good-will for the com- 
pany. 
The list is mailed together with 
a letter explaining that the Jewell 
Company, of Chicago, has been 
absorbed by the. Weston Electrical 
Instrument Company of Newark, 
N. J., where manufacturing opera- 
tions are to be merged. This move, 
Ray Simpson, president of Jewell, 
writes, “makes available to manu- 
facturers nearly 300 of our most 
valuable employees,” representing 
“the very cream of the Jewell or- 
ganization” to whom “is very 
largely due the success of our last 


i 
C. W. Miller Heads Wilcox- 
Rich 
C. W. Miller, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Wilcox-Rich 
Corporation, Cleveland, has been elected 
president. J. O. Eaton was re-elected 
chairman and C. I. Ochs and 
Buchda were re-elected vice- president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. 
M. Boyle was elected assistant 
treasurer and D. G. Crawford was made 
assistant secretary. 





hope 





two years of profitable operation.” 


The folder briefly designates th 
nature of work done by each em 
ployee, gives his or her name, age, 
religion, details of education, sal 
ary received and other information. 
To prospective employers it is sug- 
gested that they furnish the de 
tailed requirements and Jewell will 
be pleased to select from among 
the group those best suited to th« 
employer’s needs, and present them 
for an interview. File numbers ar: 
designated along each employee's 
name in the folder. 

The company is maintaining a 
special service at its Chicago offic 
to take care of inquiries and to 
promote the finding of jobs. <A 
business reply postcard, accom- 
panying Mr. Simpson’s letter and 
list, provides space for noting th« 
file numbers of those in whom a 
company may be interested. 

Mergers have necessitated many 
wholesale staff reductions and 
mergers at this particular time add 
to the hardship of getting work for 
hands made idle. Solicitude has 
been shown for one or several 
employees by employers who havc 
used paid advertising to mak 
known the worth and availability 
of deserving employees. What 
Jewell is doing, however, tackles 
the job on a wholesale plan, look 
ing to the interest of everyone 
from sales manager to mill as- 
sembler. As Mr. Simpson writes 
in his letter, “We want to leave 
nothing undone to help our former 
employees in getting located as ad 
vantageously as possible with the 
least loss of time.” 

+ + 
Nicely Put, and Appreciated 
Giaxo LABORATORIES 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
It seems to me I am always writing 
letters thanking you for one thing or an- 
other. I do it with no feeling of ob- 
ligation—that is probably one of the 
nicest recognitions you can have of the 
good-will that you build up with your 
subscribers to your valuable paper. 
Avec Natnan. 
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ADVERTISING. 








() Nill — 











ARTISTIC LULLABYES that smother an advertising mes- 


sage in a gaudy mess of tinsel splendor have had their 


Roman Holiday. 


ART LAYOUT and TYPE now comes to bat with only 


one objective...to sock out an advertising home run as 


beautifully as the Bambino himself knocks ‘em over the fence. 


HEYWORTH CAMPBELL* consultant for publishers, 


advertiSers and advertising agencies has transferred his 
headquarters to his own office: 


10 EAST 40th STREET, N. Y. C., suive 2105, where he can 


more conveniently carry on his free lance activities. 


*In an interview (or memorandum) I will be pleased to review 
my activities and suggest the possible application of my work to 
your specific problems. Telephone, Ashland 4-1725 
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Higher Taxes ‘© matter 
and whether the latest 


roposals for very 
Advertising — increases in 
taxes for. those in the higher in- 
come brackets pass or not, every- 
one realizes that increases in these 
brackets are inevitable. 

What effect will these increases 
have on advertising in the near 
future ? 

Back in 1920 when excess profits 
taxes were assessed against cor- 
porations, it led to large increases 
in advertising investments on the 
part of corporations that wanted 
to build for the future. 

The present tax proposals are 
likely to have a somewhat similar 
effect on a smaller scale. 

The officers of closed corpora- 
tions whose earnings bring them 
into the higher brackets, are going 
to consider carefully these facts: 

1. High taxes are likely to be 
temporary, designed to balance the 
budget. 
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sales 
will build 


Better advertising and 


promotion started now 
future sales. 

Many a man, especially in the 
closed corporation, is likely to con- 
sider an increased advertising in- 
vestment in his own business as 
sound business insurance. 

It is no more than common sens¢ 
for men in that position to build a 
better organization and to invest 
now in its future, when they con 
sider carefully what happens t 
their personal profits under the 
new tax proposals. 

tremendous 


The Babe —. en 
disputes between 
and Ballyhoo Babe Ruth and 


Jacob Ruppert, seem to 
take place regularly before the 
opening of the baseball season 
There is always a big argument 
between the bid and asked price. 

Several sports writers have in 
timated that these disputes are ex 
aggerated and prolonged for the 
sake of the space which they com- 
mand next to advertising matter in 
the papers. One sports writer points 
out that Tex Rickard used to quar- 
rel in that manner with Dempsey 
and Kearns. 

Even sports writers shudder 
when they read pieces about an 
employee in days like these who 
not only declines an offer of $70,000 
for one season’s employment, but 
won't even go down to the train 
to meet his employer when the boss 
traveled all the way from New 
York to Florida to reason matters 
out with him. 

When the Babe holds up to 
ridicule a $70,000 salary, when 
writers in all parts of the country 
use up valuable ink and white spac: 
to describe in detail the hectic 
maneuvering which goes on be- 
tween this employee and his boss, 
one wonders why legitimate adver- 
tisers don’t demand somewhat the 
same treatment. 

It might make exciting news, for 
example, to hear the inside story 
of a hot dicker between a floor 
salesman for the Cadillac Company 
and a prospect. Some excellent pub- 
licity could be worked out by a 
vacuum cleaner company if it sent 
a reporter along to listen in on 
some of the conversations which 


his chief, 
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ensue when a man tries to get in- 
side the front door on a_ busy 
morning in a suburban home. 

This salary dispute idea, worked 
overtime by the publicity-grabbing 
baseball interests, seems to have 
infinite possibilities when applied to 
other lines of business. 





A bureau of ad- 


Copy vertising censor- 
Censors ship would be set 


up in Washington if a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland should 
hecome law. The bill would ex- 
tend the power the Food and Drug 
\dministration now has over labels 
to all forms of food and drug ad- 
vertising. There would not even 
he the restraint of the Kansas law 
which limits its censorship to ad- 
vertising of products for the use 
of “any animal except man.’ 

Donald J. Burke, vice-president 
of the Geo. H. Lee Co., maker of 
poultry and stock remedies, Omaha, 
Nebr., organized effective oppo- 
sition in his industry and_ its 
affiliates. In a letter to Senator 
Copeland, he said: 

“It frequently takes weeks of 
real effort, and expensive trips. to 
get one label in shape satisfactory 
to us and to the Administration. 
\dvertisements cannot be prepared 
months in advance. 

“Tf we had to have every adver- 
tisement first approved by a Gov- 
ernment bureau or run the risk of 
expensive litigation, the loss of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise and of injury to our trade, 
the resulting delays, red tape and 
expense, would be at least very 
crippling to business.” 

So much opposition has rolled up 
that the bill, we hope, will die 
aborning. Strangulation of honest 
advertisers, it seems to us, is too 
high a price to pay for universal 
truth in advertising. 





The If ‘this thing 
Bankers keeps up the 
bankers will have 

as few friends as the Federal 


Trade Commission. 

L. D. Mahon, vice-president of 
the Newell-Emmett Company, told 
the financial advertisers recently 
that bankers reap trade profits 
without responsibilities. 
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“Bankers virtually control all our 
great industries through a system 
so meticulously scientific that it 
won't work,” he said. “Here you 
have the answer to the state that 
now depresses us.” 

Henry Ward Beer, president of 
the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, declared in a speech that 
the entire country “lies stricken, 
a prey of the banker and corporate 
groups.” 

We are by no means inclined to 
fly to the defense of the banker. 
We have commented adversely sev- 
eral times upon many of his ac- 
tions, including his strange and 
inexplicable misunderstanding of 
advertising as an economic force. 

But when we hear about bankers 
strangling business, we just do not 
spark. 

The banker is not a peculiar hu- 
man animal totally different from 
the rest of the race. In the aggre- 
gate, bankers are made of the 
same class of human clay that 
constitutes any group of manufac- 
turing or merchandising executives. 

When business is dormant, banks 
are equally slow. When business 
is booming they may perhaps make 
a fancy profit, and if they do. they 
are by no means alone. Lambast- 
ing the banker has got to be one 
of the great American pastimes 
that is not helping business a bit. 

Fighting There-are some 
Foresight dealers who will 

not tolerate 
swivel-chair salesmanship, some 
whose salesmen get out after new 
leads early and late. In an article 
in Automobile Trade Journal, 
H. Bertram Lewis, vice-president, 
Commercial Credit Company, Bal- 
timore, tells of one who made 1931 
his most profitable year, and sug- 
gests a broad infusion of “that 
sort of fighting foresight.” 

“America has stood on the de- 
fensive long enough,” Mr. Lewis 
says. “The time has come to shake 
ourselves free of this perilous 
coma and, by sheer alertness and 
determination, force the conditions 
—adverse though they are—to 
yield us sales and profits.” 

Prolonged depressions are quite 
as intolerable as prolonged booms. 
All about us we seem to sense a 
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growing impatience with doing 
nothing. People who were afraid 
to budge a year ago, now feel that 
“anything would be better than 
this.” Such a stirring within the 
body economic may be indicative 
of “fighting foresight” in the mak- 
ing. 

Or it may be just a new form 
of spring fever. 





Stout a a time when 
there was every 
Hearts temptation to 
coast along and conserve resources, 
the automobile manufacturers “shot 
the works.” The result is now to be 
seen in the most astounding motor 
car values ever offered in all the 
history of merchandising. 

But despite these new models, 
despite the exceptional volume of 
advertising put behind them, the 
automobile industry is not showing 
nearly the speed that might be ex- 
pected even under present circum- 
stances. 

Perhaps the delay in bringing 
out the new Ford cars is partially 
responsible. 

Regardless of the cause, how- 
ever, the following fact is plainly 
apparent: 

Automobile manufacturers and 
merchandisers are a stout-hearted 
bunch. Moreover, they are learning 
from their hardships. 

“Tt is not at all unreasonable,” 
says Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
“to assume that during the next 
two or three years the motor car 
will make greater advancement on 
all counts than it has during a 
much greater interval in the past. 
Adversity is a hard master but it 
exerts the highest possible urge to- 
ward higher standards and better 
performance.” 

The will to learn from difficulties 
can be a highly valuable asset in 
times such as these. Ad astra per 
aspera, as they say out in Kansas. 





Production ‘‘Increasingly, 
and doubt is expressed 
whether it is eco- 

the State nomically wise, or 


morally right, that men should be 
permitted to add to the produc- 
ing facilities of an industry which 
is already suffering from over- 
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capacity.” With these words, Louis 
D. Brandeis, associate justice of 
the Supreme Court, in a dissenting 
opinion this week struck at the 
heart of one of the most vexing of 
our present business problems. 

It is a problem that cannot be 
solved by an upswing in the busi- 
ness curve. Even in 1929 there 
were many industries in which pro- 
duction capacity far exceeded the 
capacity of consumers to consume. 

Justice Brandeis recognizes fully 
the difficulties of finding an ade- 
quate solution to the problem but 
points out that no solution can be 
found without experimentation. 
This experimentation, he suggests, 
must be made under State laws. He 
shows how ironical it is that a 
Constitutional Amendment, de- 
signed primarily to enfranchise the 
Southern negro after the Civil 
War, should be used as a basis for 
court decisions denying any State 
the right to make the experiments 
to solve over-production. 

“If we would guide by the light 
of reason,” says Justice Brandeis, 
“we must let our minds be bold.” 

The Swope plan, current agita- 
tion against the anti-trust laws and 
the legal complication and contra- 
dictions of resale-price maintenance 
decisions, the dissatisfaction of 
even the most liberal opinion with 
some of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission: all of 
these are indications of the will- 
ingness of business to be bold in 
treating with its own difficulties. 
Boldness of mind, however, is but 
weakly nourished in the sterile soil 
of chop-logic legalism. 

Business cannot hope to solve 
many of its most pressing prob- 
lems until courts and legislatures 
adopt a more realistic point of view 
concerning things as they are. 


C. G. Eden Heads Bohack 


Charles G. Eden has been appointed 
president of the H. C. Bohack Com 
pany, Inc., succeeding the late H. C 
Bohack. Henry Schmidt has been made 
vice-president and William E. Rae, 
treasurer. Fred W. Meyer and Mr. Rae 
have been elected directors to succeed 
Mr. Bohack and Herbert Warnken. 





Jacob Greiner, formerly with the De- 
seed office of the Curtis Publishing 
ny, has peinen the Wilding Picture 

pon uctions, Inc., of that city, producer 
of industrial motion picture films. 
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Los Angeles Chamber Estab- 
lishes Sales Managers Bureau 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce has established a Sales Managers 
Bureau as a division of its Domestic 
Trade Department. The new bureau 
plans to conduct a series of six studies 
during the year on problems to be se- 
lected by its membership. It is also 
planned to establish a merchandising 
data library, to conduct discussion meet- 
ings and to release publications for sales 
managers to enable them to collect a 
personal file of sales data. The bureau 
will also conduct an annual sales execu- 
tives conference. 

The secretary of the new bureau is 
James F. Bone. Activities will be under 
the direction of an advisory committee, 
including: J. H. Jamison, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; 
M. Richardtz, United States Spring & 
Bumper Company; G. K. Smith, South- 
ern California Telephone Company; B 
J. Williams, Vitrefrax Corporation, and 

F. L. Hockensmith, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company; Clem Reis, Zellerbach 
Paper Company; H. A. Ecclestone, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc.; Ernest Armer, Cohn, 
Goldwater Company, and George S. 
Bailey, of the George S. Bailey Hat 
Company. 

+ * * 
Sales Costs Can Be Lowered 
° an ’ 

Only with Treasurer’s Help 

Pinch penny policies too often set up 
a barrier which prevents sales managers 
from putting into effect systems that 
will help to reduce the cost of selling 
operations, declared John R. Morse, of 

ec Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, at a recent meeting of the 
Cleveland Group of the American Mar- 
keting Society. The session was devoted 
to a general discussion on ‘Reducing 
Marketing Costs through Standards for 
Salesmen’s Performance.” 

“We find that many sales managers 
are willing to admit that methods of 
control will reduce their selling costs,” 
said Mr. Morse, “but at the same time 
hesitate to use them for the reason that 
installation and operating costs increase 
their general expense burden. Their 
Scotch treasurers watch these expenses 
with a hawk’s eye. In executive meet- 
ings they are quick to make caustic 
allusions to such increases. However, 
some few bold souls are going ahead and 
from their experiences, we are learning 
of surprising results in lowering the 
costs of marketing.” 

* * 


Edgar Kobak Heads A. F. A. 


Program Committee 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York, has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
program committee of the twenty-eiehth 
annual convention of the Advertising 
Federation .of 
held in New York, 


America which will be 
beginning June 19. 
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Wins San Francisco Golf 
Honors 


Wilbur Eichelberg was winner of low 
net honors for eighteen holes at the first 
tournament of the 1932 season of the 
San Francisco Advertising Golf Ass« 
ciation, held recently at the Orinda 
Country Club. Low net honors for tl 
qualifying nine holes went to Charles 
W. Gompers. 

Winners and runner-up, 
of the fourteen flights were: First, |x 
Teneo, L. E. Rogers; second, Nort 
Moggee, Fred Keest; third, C. B. Ski: 
ner, J. D. Chappell; fourth, R. (¢ 
Smith, H. Fontecillo. 

Fifth, E. S. Townsend, Joe Dooher 
sixth, L. W. Clark, Claude Beatty 
seventh, R. W. Gates, O. W. I: 
win; eighth, A. D. Strecker, J. Caldow 
ninth, Bob Horst, A. B. Fenger; tent! 
R. Du Val, K. C. Ingram; 

Eleventh, H. P. Houston, D. 
twelfth, C. E. Hart, W. A. 
thirteenth, G. W. McKenzie, 
ure, and fourteenth, B. E. 
M. Stevens. 
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Washington Club to Honor 
Bruce Barton 


The Advertising Club of Washingto: 
D. C., will present a gold medal to Bruc 
Barton at a dinner to be held at that 
city on March 31, in appreciation of ¢! 
brochure by him on the National Capit 
that was read in the ‘‘Parade 
broadcast of General Motors recently 
Senator Arthur Capper will present ‘I 
medal for the advertising club. 

At the same time the Greater Nation 


Capital Committee will be honore 
through its executive committee and _ its 
members as individuals for the servic 


that has been rendered by that body i: 

promoting the welfare of Washingto 

through advertising. Among those to 

honored thus, will be Merle Thorpx 

editor and publisher of Nation’s Business 
* * ” 


} 


Heads Los Angeles Agency 
Group 


Chet Crank, vice-president and Sout! 
ern California manager of Botsford 
Constantine & Gardner, Inc., has hee 
elected president of the Los Angeles 


chapter of the Pacific Association of 
Advertising Agencies. Dana Jones, hea 
of the Los Angeles advertising agen« 
of that name, has been elected secretary 
treasurer. 


* * * 
Harry Tipper Appointed by 
Federation 
Harry Tipper, distribution consultant, 


has been appointed chairman of the com 
mittee on by-laws of the Advertising 
Federation of America, He also has bee: 
appointed governor of the Second Di- 


trict of the Federation, which includes 
New York State and Northern New 
Jersey. 
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“Celluloid” 
Is a Registered 
Trade-Mark 


Witte & 2 & Bu RDEN 
Advertising 
Derroit 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I should like to know if “Celluloid” is 
registered trade-mark or if it can be 
used in the name and description of any 
product made from this material. 
Any information you can give me on 
this subject will be greatly appreciated. 
Paut F. Witte. 


EW trade-marks have had a 

more interesting career than 
Celluloid. Registered in 1873, and 
protected by subsequent registra- 
tions, constant vigilance on The 
Celluloid Corporation’s part has 
heen required to prevent it from 
ecoming generic. 

Unlike aspirin, which was per- 
mitted to become a common de- 
scriptive term, Celluloid has figured 
in one legal battle after another, 
and has been the subject of all 
sorts of precautions, to prevent its 
name from becoming a part of the 
common tongue. The use of the 
name is authorized only by those 
companies licensed by The Cellu- 
loid Corporation.—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK, 


W. H. Lalley Adds to Duties 


with Kelly-Springfield 
William H. Lalley, who became pres- 
lent of Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
n March last year, has also heen elected 
treasurer of the company and will com- 
ine the duties of the two offices. 
Herbert B. Delapierre, who has been 
treasurer for a number of years, be- 
comes secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Matthew B. Muxen was elected chair- 
man of the board; Louis Mueller, first 
vice-president and E. G. Roff, assistant 
secretary. 


A. L. Loebenberg with U. 
Industrial Chemical 


A. L. Loebenberg, formerly vice-presi- 
lent and general manager of subsidiaries 
f American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
1as been elected vice-president of the 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Company. 
Inc., a subsidiary of the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Company. 


Appoints Caples 
The Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed The Caples 
Company, New York, to direct its resort 
ind industrial advertising. 
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Addressograph-Multigraph 
Elects Vice-Presidents 


H. C. Osborne, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and C. E. Steffey, 
formerly sales manager of the National 
Cash Register Company, have _ been 
elected vice-presidents of the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Steffey has also been made 
sales a 

age has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Ad- 
dressograph Company and R. M. Winger 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Multigraph Company. 


New Accounts for Hutchins 


Agency 

The William Eastwood & Son Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturer and retailer of shoes, has 
appointed the Hutchins Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Rochester, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 

The advertising account of the Oden- 
bach Company, Rochester, has also been 
placed with the Hutchins agency. 


Changes in Detroit Engraving 
Concerns 


N. P. Heath has been made vice- 
president and manager of Pictorial 
Studios; Charles J. Doyle has been 


made manager of the Newsplate Engrav- 
ing Company and Carl Stewart has been 
made manager of the Service Engraving 
Company. These three associated com 
panies are Detroit concerns. 


J. L’Hoest Joins Beckwith 
Special Agency 


L. J. L’Hoest, 
manager of the 


formerly pbvestiatns 
New Rochelle, N. 
Daily Star and, for six years, with 
Ingraham-Powers, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, now Ingraham, Cooley & 
Coffin, has joined the New York sales 
my of The Beckwith Special Agency, 
ne. 


Electrotypers to Meet at 
New York 


The annual spring conference of the 
International Association of Electrotypers 
will be held at New York on April 15 
and 16. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel New Yorker. 


Joins “Candle” 

Ross G. Kitchen, formerly assistant to 
the advertising manager of the Kohler 
Company, Kohler, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed editor of the “C “andle,’ ’ monthly 
= of the Milwaukee Athletic 

ub. 


Acquires “Modern Club” 


The Patterson Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has acquired Modern Ciub from 
its former publisher, Leigh Metcalfe. 
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Je XERCISE of a little ingenuity 
sometimes enables an adver- 
tiser to make further use of mate- 
rial which seemingly has served its 
purpose and which, without fur- 
ther thought, would have value 
only as a matter of record. If 
ways can be found to put such ma- 
terial to new work, additional pro- 
ductivity will be obtained from the 
original expenditure and added sup- 
port given to current advertising. 

For example, H. B. Northcott, 
advertising agent of the Union 
Pacific System, submits to the 
Schoolmaster a twenty-four-page 
“Children’s Book of Yellowstone 
Bears.” The book has its origin 
in a series of four-page broadsides 
which the road has been issuing 
to its ticket agents throughout the 
United States. Each year about 
four of these broadsides feature 
Yellowstone Park, so that in the 
course of eight years there has ac- 
cumulated a collection of cover 
color plates caricaturing the antics 
of Yellowstone bears. 

“Tt occurred to us,” Mr. North- 
cott writes, “that a further use 
might be made of these plates by 
combining them into a booklet for 
distribution to children who ride 
on Union Pacific trains. We made 
a selection of twenty attractive 
plates and, by mortising the origi- 
nal lettering or titles, sufficient 
space was available for some sim- 
ple rhymes. 

“We foresaw the possibility of 
unlimited distribution, once these 
booklets were in circulation, if they 
were sent indiscriminately in an- 
swer to any and all requests; so to 
limit the distribution somewhat, we 
have placed a price on all copies 
not distributed from our dining 
cars.” 

The opportunity to bring this 
bit of initiative to the attention of 
the Class is appreciated, especially 
at this time when everyone is try- 
ing to make his advertising dollars 
go farther. Perhaps other mem- 


bers will be encouraged to tell 
about their experiences in utilizing 
has already served 


material which 
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a purpose and which, in being 
given a new job, creates a market 
for additional printing. 

+ * + 


Speaking of contests, as he some- 
times does, the Schoolmaster calls 
attention for a moment to a com- 
petition sponsored in behalf of 
civic beauty by Better Homes ¢ 
Gardens. 

It began in March, 1930, and 
ended last September, giving it rank 
among the longest of contests. 
There were 132 cities and towns 
entered, ranging from 350 up to 
360,000 in population. The Topeka 
Horticultural Society, of Topeka, 
Kans., won first award for the re- 
sults it attained in transforming a 
dry and dusty prairie tract into a 
rose garden. 

Why should this be of interest 
to the Class? Because here is a 
contest which seems to bristle with 
effective results. One result is that 
132 cities and towns have seen 
what they could do to beautify 
themselves. 

Few of them will want to do 
anything but keep up the momen- 
tum. They will be markets of the 
most responsive kind for building, 
landscaping and a long list of ad- 
vertised products. In the second 
place the contest prompted the re- 
lease of much money for the pur- 
chase of materials and labor. 

And finally when the tide of 
community advertising begins to 
flow again, the number of cities 
that have something really attrac- 
tive to advertise is bound to be 
larger than ever. 

* 


Automobile tires with sidewalls 
colored to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the car—this is a recent 
development announced by the 
United States Rubber Company, 
which has worked out the tires in 
conjunction with the General 
Motors Art and Color Section. The 
colored tires will be available as de 
luxe equipment for Cadillac cars. 

The Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, in current business- 
paper advertising, is featuring an 
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attachment which allows the house- 
wife to spray clothes, draperies, 
upholstery, etc., with a moth-killing 
spray. 

General Foods has just changed 
the form in which Baker’s Un- 
sweetened Chocolate is sold. This 
product, more than a century old, 
is now prepared in a cake which is 
broken into deeply scored squares, 
a much more convenient form than 
the product had previously. 

Three interesting developments 
—none of them world-shaking— 
but each another indication of the 
creative and inventive spirit char- 
acteristic of those sections of 
American industry that have seen 
in bad times a challenge to make 
better products. 

* a ~ 

Industrious students who are 
carefully collecting examples of 
the power of an idea to force open 
the catch on locked pocketbooks 
may want to add this anecdote to 
their exhibits : 

Nail white is an essential item 
for the well-groomed hand. It has 
been sold for years in little jars, 
in a form that is best described as 
resembling cold cream. It is re- 
moved from the jar with an orange 
stick and inserted under the nail. 

The Northam Warren Corpora- 
tion concluded, toward the close of 
1930, that sales of nail white might 
be increased if it were made avail- 
able in more convenient form. For 
example, even though the jars in 
which it is sold are tiny, women 
are not inclined to carry them in 
their bags. 

Consequently, early in 1931, the 
company brought out the Cutex 
Nail White Pencil which, as the 
name indicates, resembles a pencil 
with the difference that the core is 
made of nail white prepared by a 
special formula. As the School- 
master just mentioned, these nail 
white pencils were brought out at 
the start of 1931. Within eight 
months, 5,000,000 had been sold- 
a remarkable record at any time 
and especially noteworthy under 
the circumstances. 

* * + 

Here is an idea the Schoolmaster 
lifted from Financial Editor Shiv- 
ely’s column in the New York Sun. 
“A chemi¢al company calls at- 
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tention to the fact that it has de- 
odorized the ink and paper on 
which its annual report is printed. 
Some company reports, however 
rose-scented may be the paper, will 
still smell as of garlic to the stock- 
holders.” 

A market critic would scoff at 
such an idea. We think it has al- 
most unlimited possibilities. There 
is nothing more irritating than th 
rusty, throat-rasping odor of cruck 
red ink. But there can be no of- 
fense in a delicate rose scent. And 
what would be more appropriat 
for an announcement of a dividend 
omission than a slight suggestion 
of lilies? 

Scrupulous care must be taken, 
of course, to remove every last re 
maining trace of the “banana oil” 
so profusely applied three or four 
years ago. 

x + * 

Probably every member of thx 
Class who is fussy about words 
(and the Schoolmaster hopes that 
takes in the entire student body) 
has one or more words that h 
loathes. The Schoolmaster has sev 
eral pet hates in the field of ety 
mology. The use of the word 
“click,” to indicate prompt recep 
tion of an idea, is one. There ar 
others, but he won't bore the Class 
with them inasmuch as there is 
nothing he can do to make then 
verboten. 

However, he did derive a vica 
rious thrill from the determinatio1 
of one business executive who had 
the will and the authority to ex 
punge from his organization one 
word that made him see red. The 
hero is F. W. Lienau, a Western 
Union tariff expert. To the general 
managers of the eight major geo 
graphic divisions of the Wester: 
Union Telegraph Company, Mr 
Lienau wrote the following letter 
It tells its own story: 

Here is something I want to get o 
my chest and I believe my desire to d 
so has Mr. Cronkhite’s sympathetic to 
erance. 

Somewhere there cumbers this fai 
earth with his loathsome presence a ma 
who for the common good should hav 
heen destroyed in early childhood. He is 
the originator of the hideous vulgaris: 
of using “‘contact” as a verb, thus: “W 
contacted Mr. Smith.” 

Some new words and new twists « 
old ones that have found their way int 
common use can be justified on tl 
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Are you 


THE MAN? 


BOX CBA 20, PRINTERS’ INK 


tion a good man to whom I can 
look for a fair amount of immedi- 
ate business. 


I WANT to bring into my organiza- 


I am the head and sole owner of an old- 
established and successful advertising 
agency, amply financed and able to hold 
its own under conditions obtaining today. 


In common with the clients of all 
other advertising agencies, my clients 
are reducing their expenditures until 
business conditions improve. 


I am equipped with complete machin- 
ery for handling a considerable amount 
of additional business, and wish to keep 
it intact by giving it enough work to 
occupy its full time. 


I have in mind additional accounts 
involving an annual billing of $100,000 
or more. The man I want is probably 
now an executive in some agency which 
is having difficulty in making the grade 
or is unable to carry him on terms that 
he finds adequate. To such a man I can 
offer an extremely attractive proposi- 
tion which involves no investment of 
money on his part. 


Replies, which will be treated as 
confidential, should be addressed to 
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Salesmen Wanted 


To sell counter merchandise dis- 
plays of a distinctly new type 
and high quality. Experience sell- 
ing advertising of this nature is 
essential. To qualified men we 
will prove the existence of a re- 
ceptive market in each territory. 
Line is non-competitive. Commis- 
sion basis. Write fully. 





Executive Secretary 


Woodcrafters, Associated 


2529 Sullivan Avenue 
| St. Louis, Mo. 




















One Great Sales Force 
Selling Hears Nothing Of 


Yet: “‘Where the power of toate and argu- 
ment ends, there it begins. When reason 
even blenches there does it come and found 
its empire “1 

From: “POWERS THAT MOVE MEN TO 
ACTION.” 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 





BOOKLET 


New Low PRICES 


Printed on 70-lb. Enamel Book Paper 


Printed in Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 
4 Page Folder 6x9... $22.50 $34.25 $72.75 
Booklet 6x9... 41.00 ears 149.75 


1s os es 6x9... 78.75 132.50 239.50 
_ ae 6x9... 140.25 235. 3 492.00 
Small Publications Desired 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





A high grade advertising man 


with fine record of success has about 80% of 
his time available for counsel, creation, excep- 
tional copy, or complete advertising manage- 
ment. Has own city office with facilities for 
use if desired. Thoroughly experienced all 
phases; 12 years with agencies, including last 
position as special account and sales promo- 
tion executive earning -$10,000. Remuneration 
from source requiring only 20% of time makes 
it possible to offer services for moderate fees 
or small retainer. This may also interest 
agency requiring an efficient New York contact 
office. Address “‘H,’’ Box 151, Printers’ Ink. 





INK 


ground that they are cleverer or pithier 
or more to the point than any other 
expression of the same thought; but, so 
long as we can meet, get in touch with, 
make the acquaintance of, be introduced 
to, call on, interview, or talk to people, 
there can be no such sosteny Ser “con- 
tact.” With no excuse for ing, it is 
a misbegotten verbal monstrosity, sired 
by Bad Taste and dammed by Igno- 
rance, conceived in Sin and born out of 
lawful wedlock. 

It is not even in the “grown familiar 
with its face, we first endure, then 
pity, then embrace” class. On the con- 
trary, the oftener it is met, the more 
violent the shudders which it causes. 

Perhaps we can help to stamp it out 
by not allowing it to soil any good 
Western Union paper. 

* * * 


A Classroom Suggestion Is 
Being Fulfilled 


Bureau oF Foretcn anp Domestic 
ComMMERCE 


WasHincton, Mar. 18, 1932. 


Dear Schoolmaster: 

When I read my Painters’ InxK for 
March 17 last night, I discovered that 
most interesting bit of news that a man 
can find in a publication—his own name 
On page 127 the “Schoolmaster” suz- 
ests that the Bureau of Foreign and 
jomestic Commerce should issue a gen 
eral index of the types of material that 
are available to business. 

We almost beat you to it, Mr. School 
master, because there is about to be is- 
sued, under the auspices of the Amer 
ican Trade Association Executives, a 
Conestpeive pamphlet of the services 
available in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce whereby business 
men can take advantage of the aids in 
the Department. 

This pamphlet is expected to be avail- 
able April 5 at the special conference of 
trade association leaders in New York. 

Freperick M. Feixker, 
Director 


F. L. Palmer with Distributors 
Group 


Fred L. Palmer, has been appointed 
director of advertising and public rela- 
tions of Distributors Group, Inc., New 
York. He was at one time with the 
— department of the New York 

imes 


Appoints Griswold-Eshleman 


The Cleveland News has appointed 
the Griswold-Eshleman Company, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Publisher’s Representative with envi- 
able production record, familiar with 
many fields and acquainted throughout 
Eastern United States can handle per- 
sonally one more outstanding publication. 
Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


Established New Publication—blankets 
highly specialized field spending $250,- 
000,000 annually. Not covered before; no 
competitive paper. No free circulation. 
Cream of industry on present paid sub- 
scription list. Proof of outstanding edi- 
torial and advertising acceptance. Active 
or silent interest for moderate invest- 
ment. Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


EE ‘Like renewing old 
riendship it wi , if IT need to con- 


sult you again professionally,” types 
G. R. “Want to express my thanks for 
the interest you showed in my case.” 
Penn knew his market, and sold him 
quickly. Matters not what connection, 
industry or territory you are interested 
in, Penn knows your market and can 
help you reach it. Consult PENN today. 
535 SthAv,, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Space Salesman—high-powered, dynamic, 
acquainted with quality advertisers and 
agencies. Two months work, very lucra- 
tive commission, high class annual pub- 
lished many years connection prominent 
sports event. Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEA MAN WANTED 
This opening is a fine one. It requires 
successful experience in creating adver- 
tising ideas and in brief word style. Write 
us your qualifications and your refer- 
ences. New York City. Box 926, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

A National Society Journal offers an 
exceptional opportunity to a capable ad- 
vertising manager who is willing to in- 
vest his services on a commission basis 
with the prospect of unlimited compensa- 
tion. The man we require should have 
direct contact with advertising agencies 
and class accounts. The person who can 
qualify should apply at Suite 901, 331 
Madison Avenue, New York City, week 
days between 10 and 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rare Newspaper Wanted — Evening 
Star, April 21, 1835, published New York 
City, daily city edition. Wanted to copy 
article on Manhattan Gas Light Company. 
John H. G. Pierson, 4 Irving Pl., N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST — considerable newspaper and 
agency experience, former art director, 
good letterer and layout, excellent shoes 
and furniture, knowledge air brush. Rea- 
sonable. Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING and MERCHANDIS- 
ING MAN desires connection—creates 
copy ideas—can build selling plans and 
direct campaign—fiuent writer, successful 
in publicity. Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 















































A-1 Artist and Visualizer—who can 
put his stuff across. Very high sales rec- 
ord in Soplave and general advertising. 
Who will let him prove his ability? Box 
927, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—VISUALIZER—DIRECTOR 
A practical adv. man with merchandising 
viewpoint, executive experience. A compe- 
tent creative artist, ideas, comprehensives, 
finishes. Part or full time. Box 935, P. I. 


EXPERT PRINTING INK AND 
COLOR EXPERT f 
Desires position with reliable organiza- 
tion. Will locate anywhere. Box 920, 
Printers’ Ink. 


* ADVERTISING SERVICE MAN 
Formerly Commercial Artist. Layouts— 
Copy—and complete supervision of Fold- 
ers, Booklets, Catalogs, etc. -, Norman 
Woodall, 611 Innes St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CLASSIFIED EXECUTIVE—with 9 
years experience on two of Hearst's larg- 
est classified mediums wants a job. A man 
who understands fundamentals and can 
build classified. 38 years old. Box 
919, Printers’ Ink. 


Woman Editor—5S years important semi- 
popular monthly, familiar magazine mak- 
ing problems including effective modern 
typography. Forceful writer, newspaper 
experience. Hard worker. Anything. 
Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 


What Worthwhile Position Have You? 
This query from a secretary-stenographer, 
above average in ability, intelligence and 
appearance. Sales promotion, research, 
interviewing, writing experience. Box 
922, Printers’ Ink. 


Radio Br’dcast’g Executive, 8 yrs. 
station manager, both regional and metro- 
politan. Network executive, agency con- 
tact. Experienced all phases broadcasting 
except technical. Can organize agency 
radio department, contact present pro- 
grams or manage radio station. Age 41. 
Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 


Ready for Action! ! — Advertising-sales 
promotion man. Can take charge or as- 
sist. His layouts and copy “click.” Ex- 
cellent experience in publishing, manu- 
facturing, retailing. Enthusiastic, capable 
young executive. Knows direct mail, mail 
order selling A to Z. Bargain salary. 
Available immediately. Box 928, P. I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 

With advertising and sales promotion 
experience; thoroughly familiar market- 
ing and distribution functions manufac- 
turer to consumer; take charge entire de- 
partment or assist busy executive; 36, 
married, seeking worth-while connection 
with opportunity. Box 930, P. L. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, thorough- 
ly familiar with marketing channels of 
electrical -— radio, hardware and 
agricultural equipment through associa- 
tion with leading trade paper publisher. 
Can be of helpful service to manufac- 
turer, publisher or agency whose inter- 
ests lie in one of these markets. Univer- 
sity education, age 31, married, now em- 
ployed. Salary open. Box 929, P. I. 
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